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THE HAPPIEST WOMAN OF THE MOMENT—THE CZARINA 


The birth of a son (Alexis) on August 12 has made the Czarina the happiest woman of the moment. Her Imperial Majesty is the youngest living daughter of the late 

Princess Alice, the favourite daughter of Queen Victoria. She was born Princess Alix Victoria Helene Louise Beatrix on June 6, 1872, and she married the Czar on 

November 25, 1894, taking the name of Alexandra Feodorovna. She has had four little girls—Olga, Tatiana, Marie, and Anastasia. The little Czarevitch is the grandnephew 
both of King Edward and Queen Alexandra and will be the first Czar with British blood in his veins 
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ROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets 1S, 2S. 3S., 5S. of usual Agents. Queen's Hall Box Office, and of Ropert 
NEWMAN, Manager, 320, Regent Street, W. 


HUNTING SEASON. 
LARGE RECTORY TO LET, FURNISHED. 


12 BEDROOMS. BATH. BILLIARDS. Large accommodation for Horses. 


BICESTER and HEYTHROP. 
‘*RECTOR,” ARDLEY, BICESTER. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘“‘THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
Tue Mystery or A BunGALow. By Weatherby Chesney. 6s, (Methuen.) 


RowinG AND ScuLtinc. By Guy Rixon. 1s. (George Bell & Sons.) 
Tue A.B.C. or Gor. By A. J. Robertson. 1s, (H. J. l’rane.) 


time, irrespective of the 


Good Centre, 


O'er SOUTHERN SEas. By G. J. Trares. 6s. (H. J. Drane.) 
[ 
| TELE: The Best eEISEG 
Weekly 
SPHERE. |vevssase. | SPHERE: 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, AUGUST 2oth, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


GOLDEN-ROOFED LHASSA, 


Illustrated by unique Photographs taken by a Russian- 
Kalmuk Pilgrim. 


New Instantaneous War Photographs from the heart of Manchuria. 


SPHERE THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE, 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE 


VOLUMES I. to XIl. of 
Ae Ae Eas Se AG eal Fa: ER: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2.6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “ THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same, 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
alk as follows:—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be takea to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 


all copies before forwarding 
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ONDON HIPPODROME., 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Admission ts. From 11 a.m. till 11 p.m, 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 

ITALIAN COMMERCIAL AND FINE ART SECTIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS IN THE ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
Band of Royal Irish Fusiliers. Exhibition Bersaglieri Band. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. OPEN ALL DAY. Admission 6d.; after 7 p.m, rs. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, &c 
Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello Neapolitan Troupe. 

SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPILIVE FLYING MACHINES, 

THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER'S ROME, 

“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES. A Continuous Show from 2 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI’S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION, Roman Forum, Electric 
Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musée Grevin, an4 a thousand other attractions. 
TALIAN RESTAURANT. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 
LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES, 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 


At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 


CoMBINED Rait AND HoTeEt TIckETS 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


issued in connection with 


Tourists ave recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," fost free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c , can be obtained from: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin 
or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son’s Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


ROYAL MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE TO IRELAND, 
vid STRANRAER AND LARNE. 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours, 
Two Sailings each way daily (Sundays excepted). 

The splendidly equipped new TURBINE Steamer, “‘ Princess MAup,"” having 
all the latest improvements, and performing the journey much under the scheduled 
time, runs in connection with the Mail Service. 

BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, Whitehead (for cliff walks 
at Blackhead), Ballycarry (for the Gobbins Cliffs and Caves), and Larne. Circular 
Tours round Antrim Coast 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAILWAY COMPANY.—Station 
Hotel, York Road, Belfast; Northern Counties Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application 
to F, Cox, Hotel Manager, Portrush. 

For full information apply at IRISH TOURIST OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON, or to JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties Committee, 
Midland Railway, Belfast. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, ENGLAND WITH BELFAST AND 
THE NORTH OF IRELAND, via HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN. 


TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES 
via HOLYHEADand DUBLIN (NortrH WacL) and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE, 


FOUR CROSS-CHANNEL SERVICES DAILY. 
Breakfast and Dining Cars are run between Dublin and Belfast, and between 
Beltast and Greenore, 

MOUNTAIN, JLOUGH, RIVER, AND SEA. 

GOLFING, FiSHING, COACHING, CYCLING, 


PLACES OF RESORT. 
Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Loughs 
hee and Erne. Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course), 
Fishing, 


BUNDORAN 
-on the Atlantic Coast). 


ROSAPENNA. Donegal Highlands ; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Motor 
Coaches ply between Rosapenna and Strabane Railway 
Station. Golf (18-hole Course), Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating, Golf (18-hole Course). 


(Head of Lough Swilly). 


ROSTREVOR and 
WARRENPOINT. 


BOYNE VALLEY. 


On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains distr’ct 
Balmy and restorative climate. 


Famed River t¢xcursions, Drives through Historical and 
Antiquarian districts. 


Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HOTELS. 
The Company own and mange Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. 


ENNISKILLEN. 


Illustrated Guides sent on application to Superintendent of the Line, Amiens 
Street, Dublin. HENRY PLEWS, General Manager 
Dublin, July 1904. 
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Hour. 


the 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—S/eele. 


Typewriters as Luggage.—When is a typewriter a_ bicycle? 
The answer to this conundrum is, When you take it with you on a 


THE ARCHERY MEETING AT MALVERN 


The women competitors waiting to begin 


railway journey. For some curious reason some of the railway com- 
panies in England have decided that a typewriter is not personal 
luggage, and whether taken in the carriage or in the guard’s van 
typewriters require a special ticket just as though they 
were bicycles. When I asked a railway official the 
other day the reason of what seems to me an absurd 
charge his reply was that unless passengers had to 
pay a special fee for carrying their typewriters there is 
always a danger that they might be placed on the 
cushions of the carriages to the great inconvenience of 
the travelling public. From the answer one would 
really imagine that typewriters are articles which 
are carried about by the ordinary man wherever he 
goes. To the credit of the common sense of the 
railway companies it ought to be said that it is only 
on one or two lines that the byelaw as to type- 
writers is enforced. 


The School Holidays.—I wonder who was respon- 
sible for the fixture of the summer holidays in our 
schools? In all the big schools in England the 
holidays begin at the end of July or early in August. 
Whether the summer be wet or fine this means that 
the boys lose one of the best months of the year for 
holiday purposes. Long before the holidays are over 
the days are shortened, and if there happens to be 
a wet autumn their Jast fortnight at home has to be 
spent indoors. In Ireland they do things much more 
sensibly. There the summer holidays begin in the 
middle of June and last to August 1. The only 
objection one can see to the summer holidays begin- 
ning in June is that it would make the winter term 
last from August to the middle of December which, 
I suppose, the head masters regard as too long a spell 
of work for either themselves or their pupils. 


Stuffy Carriages.—In the hot weather we have 
had lately the carriages on the suburban railways have 
been indescribably stuffy—especially when at all 
crowded. On some lines an effort is made to ventilate 
them, but the attempt is futile where so many persons 


have to breathe in such a small space. The Lancet once suggested 
that the companies should supply ozone to their passengers, and I 
believe the suggestion is quite feas.ble. You can ozonise the air of 
a stuffy compartment by electricity as easily as you can light a dark 
one. In most cases the current is already 
there and has only to be utilised. A very 
small quantity of ozone goesa long way 
as anyone may guess who has ever inhaled 
a sea breeze, and it is a wonderful 
sweetener of stale air. Perhaps some 
progressive company will take up the 
suggestion. 


The Sprinkler at St. Stephen’s.— 
When the weather was at its hottest the 
House of Commons was the coolest place 
in London. This was due to the auto- 
matic sprinklers that spray the roof as 
much as to the blocks of ice that cool the 
air filters of the House. It was not that 
the water sprinkled on the lead roofs was 
cool in itself, but its evaporation lowered 
the temperature as the text books explain. 
If the same device were only adopted in 
the case of our churches and theatres 
summer would no longer be the slack 
season with religion and the drama. The 
House of Commons sprinkler, by the way, 
once produced an amusing interruption. 
Mr. John Redmond was in the middle of 
an impassioned speech when it occurred to 
somebody that the House wanted more 
air. Anupper window was opened behind 
him, and the inrushing breeze at once caught the spray and gave 
the orator an impromptu shower bath. There was an interpolation 
in the speech which did not appear in the 7¢/es report next day. 


DIVING IN THE TIBER 


During this season of the year the Tiber is full of bathers who delight to indulge in every form of 
trick diving. Schoolboys who only know the river as the ‘‘yellow Tiber" will probably think that 


they would prefer to bathe in the silvery Thames 
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The Encroachment of Women—‘‘If We Had Known’—The Children of Chinese 
Diplomatists—The Point of View. : 


Ubiquitous Woman.—The world will soon have no use for men, 
her Majesty Woman is encroaching so rapidly on what were once 
unchallenged masculine preserves. Bisley and the Albert Hall 
Bazaar showed that woman can handle the rifle ; the Richmond 


Gymkhana proved she can race on the 
bicycle ; and the Bath Club long ago 
settled her status as a swimmer. True she 
has not yet success- fully tackled the 
Channel swim, but she has at least con- 


| golfer knows that 
with ‘ petticoats ” 
Woman invades 
and typewriter and 


templated it, and every 
the links are overrun 
who can really play. 
our offices as clerk 


MISS CHANG, 


our cardrooms as expert bridge-player. She would invade our 
clubs as member if we showed the slightest sign of abandoning 
the last ditch of our defences, and as the clubmen will not 
surrender she starts clubs of her own. One “profession” was 
reasonably free of her presence till lately, but now “the lady 
bookie” is a recognised institution. She comes down into the 
streets to take ‘‘slips” and from time to time gets run in at the 
police courts to be fined. 


The Point of View.—It is curious how we always assume that 
the thing we are accustomed to is bound to be the normal. Two 
little boys were playing together the other day. One was a picture 
of robust health, the other a chronic invalid. ‘And 
what do you do,” said the latter, “‘ when you’re ili?” 
“Oh,” said the fond mother, “Tommy has never 
been ill for a day in his life.” ‘‘ Oh—h,” drawled the 
invalid, “is he always ill for a monff like me ?” 


A Cornish Hotel.—Having completed a three 
weeks study of the Arthurian legend zz sz¢## at the 
King Arthur’s Castle Hotel, Tintagel, Sir Henry 
Irving has reluctantly turned his face Londonwards, 
but the better sort of American traveller has 
evidently discovered the virtues of Mr. William 
Taylor’s capable management and the superlative 
attractions of the healthiest and most historically 
interesting spot on the breezy north coast of Corn- 
wall. Amongst the American visitors who have 
recently arrived at Tintagel are Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mrs, Allan Ramsay of New York; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hart, Mr. Lincoln, and Mrs F. S. Roberts of 
Boston; Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Potter, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B, Lovejoy, Miss S. D. Irwin, and Dr. and 
Miss Lyson from Philadelphia; Mr. Walter W. 
Shaw, the Misses Parsons, and Mrs. and the 
Misses Cotrill. Lord and Lady Russell broke 
their motor tour westwards to spend a day at 
Tintagel and rooms are booked there till the end of 


September. THE 


; Lafayette 
DAUGHTER OF THE CHINESE MINISTER TO ENGLAND 


CHILDREN OF THE CHINESE MINISTER 
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The Kaiser’s Friend.—Cardinal Vannutelli spent a very quiet 
time in London last week before leaving for the Continent, but there 
are people who think it was a busy one as well. The cardinal is 
one of the most conspicuous and influential members of the Sacred 
College and at one time was looked upon as a strong candidate for 
the papacy. His great rival, Cardinal Rampolla, who was partial to 
France, is no longer so powerful as of yore, and Cardinal Vannutelli, 
who is the Kaiser’s friend, sways the counsels of the present Pope. 
He used to be nuncio at Munich, and some three years ago when 
he paid a quiet visit to Carlsbad, like his present one to this country, 
he is said to have had a private interview with the Emperor William 
which has influenced the development of the recent quarrel between 
France and Rome. 


London by the Taunus. If We Had Known 
—Homburg Is now very [It will be impossible for European goods 
full; the .lawn tennis to compete in the market with those of 


Japan, whereas under Russian control a 


courts are occupied from 
P wide field is open for foreign trade.] 


morn to eve, the golfers 
tread hard on each other's 
heels, and the links echo 
with shouts of “fore.” 
The new polo ground out 
Frankfurt way is a great 
success, and the polo tour- 
nament played on it went 
off with much éc/az. The 
list of luncheon parties 
and dinners at the kursaal 


Ah! if we had only known 
Gentle Russia, good and kind, 

Was not working on her own, 
But to her advantage blind 
Fought the battle of mankind, 


Had we known when she began 
This most sanguinary war 
She was fighting with Japan 
For the keeping evermore 
Of a widely-opened door. 


has no end, and there Ah! how different had teen 

have been several Our regarding of her foe 

dances there and some If these things we then had seen, 
private musical parties. We can scarce help feeling, though, 
Prince and Princess Even Russia didn’t know. 


Charles of Hesse and the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Greece are the chief lions. Lord and 
Lady Granville are at Homburg on diplomatic leave from Berlin. 
Healthy Homburg. — The waters at Homburg are not all 
medicinal, though most are. The liquid from the Ludwig spring 
is much the same as soda water and is drunk as a substitute by 
thirsty golfers and lawn tennisites. The spring which gets the largest 
attendance is the Elisabethen. Here at six o’clock every morning 
the patients assemble and take their “little whack ” from the hands 
of the smiling madschens. As soon as they have swallowed it they 
start for a rapid walk down the lime avenues. The strongest of all 
the springs is the Stahl, which is very nasty, tasting like a rich 
compound of ink and rotten eggs. This is but little drunk. One 
sip is quite enough to make an ordinary healthy person feel very 
queer, and a man must be in a very bad way before this nastiness 
could do him any good. 


THE UNITED 


STATES 


TO 
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King Edward at Marienbad—Why have Londoners such Bad Manners?—Mrs. Goelet’s 
‘Jewels—The Member for the Strand. 


Unconsidered Trifles.—The wives of American millionaires do not 
seem to share the business hab'ts of their husbands. Last week, for 
example, Mrs. Goelet, the mother of the Duchess of Roxburghe, 
“missed” jewellery to the value of £100,000, which subsequently 
was found in a safe in her New York house. Had the late Mr. 
Goelet been as careless about securities as-his wife is about jewellery 
it may reasonably be supposed that he never would have acquired 
the wherewithal to buy the jewellery. £100,000, however, is merely 
a trifle to Mrs. Goelet, who was left 410,000,000 when her good man 
died some years ago on his yacht at Cowes. The enormous financial 
resources of the lady were displayed to the full on the occasion of 
her daughter’s marriage to the Duke of Roxburghe, when the recep- 
tion of the wedding guests both in the church and subsequently at 
the wedding breakfast were on a scale of magnificence that made 
even New York, accus- 
tomed as it is to the ways 
of millionaires, open its 
eyes. 


The Member for the 
Strand.—Lady Esther 


An Explanation 


[Interviewed by a correspondent Admiral 
Togo stated that he was happier on board 
his flagship than he was at home.] 


Togo, the sea dog, trained to war, 


When on his ship they found him, 
Declared that he was happier far 
Than when home joys surround him, 


Smith, who opened last 
week a clubin London for 
her husband’s emfloyés, 


is a sister of the Earl of 
Arran and the wife of 
Mr. W. F. D. Smith, the 
member for the Strand. 
Freddy Smith, as he is 
known to all his friends, 
is the only son of the Jate 
Mr. W. H. Smith and a 
member of the great firm 
of whose existence we are 
reminded whenever we 
enter a railway station. 
On the death of Mr. W. 
H. Smith his widow was 
created a peeress in her own right—Viscountess Hambleden—and 
some day Mr. Freddy Smith will sit in the House of Lords as Lord 
Hambleden. Since his Oxford days he has been keenly interested 
in rowing and spends much of his time at Greenlands, his charming 
house on the river bank at Henley. 


But some might haply think from this 
‘That he had found it no go 

To hope for sweet domestic bliss 
With angry Mrs, Togo. 


For many a man has felt with shame 
That is his situation, 

And he may e’en admit the same 
Though not for publication, 


But, scandalmongers, pray you cease; 
This fact’s in my possession— 

What Togo shuns are joys of peace 
Since war is his profession. 


Legal Learning.—We have been so accustomed to the judge 
who does not know who is Connie Gilchrist or who is Evie Greene 
that it is quite refreshing to find a judge who admits having heard 
of the Lucyclopedia Britannica as the following passage from a 
recent case in the law courts indicates :— 

Their lordships might be aware that the Times had been republishing the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 


Mr. Justice Bigham: We have heard of it. (Laughter.) 
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Giacomo Pich 
Oniéinal Sthovenes! 
MARIENBAD 


1902 


THE ‘‘KREUZ BRUNN” PROMENADE IN THE MORNING 


The arrow points to King Edward; immediately behind his Majesty is the Hon. 
Sidney Greville. Sketched by G. Pich, Marienbad 
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Where the King is Holidaymaking.—Marienbad, where the 
King is taking a short holiday, was quite unknown in this country 
until a few years ago. Itis a picturesque little place 2,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea, with few houses, but most of these very big. 
Those who go to Marienbad for the cure do not merely drink the 
waters—they wash in them, lie in them, and almost live in them. 
At Marienbad you can have mud baths, pine baths, and alkaline 
baths. For the benefit of those who cannot indulge in the luxury of 
a visit to Marienbad more than 1,000,000 bottles of this water are 
taken to all parts of the Continent every year. A prominent feature 
in the streets of Marienbad are the 
statues of the men who discovered the 
place and introduced it to the notice 
of thousands of Englishmen and 
Americans—Dr. Joseph Nahr and 
Abbot Rutenbergen. 


London’s Manners .— 
Is there something in the 
London air that destroys 
good manners and natural 
courtesy? J think I know 
most provincial towns in 
England and a good few in 
Scotland and Ireland, and I 
can conscientiously say that 
nowhere does one meet with 
such a lack of good manners 
asin London. Ido not mean 
among the work- 
ing classes, who 
if rough and ready 
have a great deal 
of natural polite- 
ness in them, but 
among that in- 
definite class 
which goes to the 
City every morn- 
ing. Nowhere do 
young men so per- 
sistently leave the 
doors of railway 
carriages open as 
they do in London, and nowhere but in London does one see women 
and children violently hustled and pushed aside in the rush fora ’bus 
ora tram car. In railway carriages or tram cars in the provinces a 
woman is never allowed to stand, but in London I have seen a rail- 
way carriage full of young men, most of them in top hats, who remain 
seated while two or three tired-looking women were kept standing 
up from Charing Cross to West Kensington. 


KING EDWARD AT MARIENBAD 


A silhouette made by Mr. G. Pich during his Majesty’s 

last visit to Marienbad. The original sketch is now in 

possession of the King, who was highly amused and 
delighted with it 


Leopardstown Races.—Both the King and the Prince of Wales 
have visited Leopardstown Races. The Prince went with the Princess 
in 1897 when on their way to Scotland. The King went with the 
Queen and Princess Victoria last April and received a perfect ovation. 
A facetious ‘‘ bookie” excited loud applause by yelling out, ‘* Any 
odds on the King.” The royal party occupied the viceegral pavilion, 
which is a very handsome building in the style of a Swiss chalet 
with a spacious balcony from which a good view of the racing can 
be obtained. Leopardstown is seven miles from Dublin centre, but 
people come by rail and road long distances in order to be present. 


Farmers drive incredible distances in ‘‘outside kyars” and the 
crowd is enormous. However, there is plenty of room for all. 
Lessons in Motoring.—The secretary to the Publication 


Committee of the Automobile Club writes to me as follows from 
119, Piccadilly : 

With regard to the remarks by your motoring editor in the issue of THE TAaTLER 
of July 27 on the Automobile Club’s course of lessons in motor-car driving they are 
unfair because they suggest that the club undertakes to turn out a competent 
chauffeur in twelve lessons. The club does not undertake to do this for the reason 
that it cannot be done. It professes to give a mana good grounding in driving ina 
course of that length, andit does so. As for teaching aman anything useful about 
the ‘inside ’’ of a motor car in twelve driving lessons—as your motoring editor seems 
to expect our instructor to do-—-the time is none too long to teach driving only as we 
think he might have known. Any expert in motoring would know that it requires 
considerably more than a course of twelve lessons to teach an average groom, from 
which class motor drivers are chiefly recruited, even the beginnings of motor 
construction. 
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The Training of a Diver—Where Motor Cars are Barred—Bridge for Too Small 


Stakes—A Freak of Fashion. 


The Training of a Diver.—To be a successful diver three qualifications 
are necessary—a_ perfectly sound heart, perfectly sound lungs, and absolute 
imperturbability. The training of divers has now become almost a science, 
and there is at Portsmouth a naval school for their instruction. As 
training in the open sea or in any great depth of water is exceedingly 
dangerous for a beginner the would-be diver receives his first Jessons either 
in shallow water close to the shore or, as at the naval school at Portsmouth, 
in a large circular steel tank fitted with portholes through which his move- 
ments can be watched by the instructor. Formerly a diver had to com- 
municate from below by the crude method of pulling a string, but nowadays 
in all important diving operations he can communicate by telephone with 
his friends on deck. 


Strolling Lecturers.—Many women can now make a fair living, or at 
all events add a good deal to their income, by giving practical lessons in 
natural history to children living in the country. The gentle teacher, who 
must, of course, possess a pretty good knowledge of natural history, visits the 
homes of different persons living in the country once or twice a week and 
takes the children for a walk through the fields, teaching them as they go 
the names of the birds, insects, and flowers they come across in their 
rambles, and many interesting facts in connection with country life of which 
many country-bred children are strangely enough quite ignorant 


Disliked the Motor Car.—The 
canton of Grisons in Switzerland 
has the reputation of having held 
out against the advent of the 
motor car longer than any other 
place in Europe. In 1900 the 
Grisons council passed a law for- 
bidding any person to drive a motor 
car within its jurisdiction, imposing 
a heavy penalty on anyone who 
dared to do so. It is stated that 
for some months a huge revenue 
was derived from persons who 
through ignorance of this law were 
constantly breaking it, but at length 
the Grisons councillors were pre- 
vailed to regard the motor car 
more favourably, and motorists 
now rush through the canton with 
fewer restrictions even than in this 
country 


GOING BELOW 


MAKING FAST HIS HELMET 

Curious Illustrations. — When a 
Chinese novelist has his work illustrated 
he selects for the subjects of illustration 
the faces of well-known people in the 
town where he lives. This is considered 
a graceful compliment to his fellow towns- 
men and greatly promotes the sale of the 
book. Curiously enough this plan of 
illustrating a book was adopted a few 
years ago at Kingston, Ontario, when the 
illustrations in David Harum consisted 
entirely of prominent men and women 
of Kingston. 


A Bridge - player’s Complaint. — 
During the early days of bridge the 
complaint was that it was played for 
such high stakes that in unskilied hands 
it became a gamble pure and simple, 
Now a large number of bridge-players 


GOOD-BYE 


are complaining that country-house bridge is played for such small stakes that 
people often forget to pay their losses. A correspondent—a very well-known 
bridge-player, by the way—writes to tell that during the past winter his losses, 
by which he means his unpaid winnings at country-house bridge, amount to 
nearly £158. “If,” he writes, “a man loses £18 or £20 at bridge he writes 
you a cheque for it if he doesn’t happen to have any ready money with him ; 
if, however, his losses amount to 18s. or 19s., unless he has the money 
with him—and nobody seems to have money with them except for tipping 
on Saturday-to-Monday visits—e tells you he will pay you later on, which in 
nine cases out of ten means never.” My own opinion is that bridge ought 
never to be played for less than £1 a hundred. 


A Freak of Fashion.—Young Paris of the sporting set has been bitten by 
a new craze. It has taken to driving through the Bois de Boulogne in broken- 
down cabs. The story goes that the Earl of Craven made a bet that he 
would take a turn in the Bois every morning for a week in the most dis- 
reputable vehicle licensed by the authorities. Whether he did or not the 
young .bloods believed the story to be true and went and did likewise in their 
dozens. They must be an imitative people in Paris. I cannot imagine a 
nrocession of London growlers in the Row. 
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in their Colours?—The Mantle of 


Lady Tweedmouth—One of the Drawbacks of Office. 


The Pyx Chapel.—The Chapel of the Pyx, now open to the 
public, was the old treasury of the English Kings, and 700 years 
ago was the scene of the biggest burglary ever perpetrated in this 
country. The chamber was broken into while the King was away 
warring in Scotland and about £2,000,000 carried off. When 
the King came back he was proportionately wrath and locked 
up an abbot and forty-eight monks for the robbery. They were 
tried and, I believe, the sub-prior and sacristan 
were convicted. What the punishment was I 
am unable to say, but if you looked a few years 
ago under the iron clamps of the door in the 
passage leading to the treasure chamber you 
would have seen something very like the frag- 
ments of the ski: of a fair, if not red-haired, 
man. The ancient double door, by the way, 
had seven keys, and as these were kept by 
different great officers there was always an 
imposing ceremony when it was opened. 


Giving Briefs Away.—Whenever a barrister 
takes any high office under the Crown he has, 
of course, to relinquish his private practice, 
and there is considerable competition among 
the more prominent members of the Bar to 
secure the: briefs he may hold at the time of his 
appointment, many of which may be very valu- 
able. When Sir Edward Carson became Soli- 
citor-General he gave away one brief marked 
1,000 guineas and several others with a fee of 
500 guineas inscribed on them. In the early 
eighties Sir Edward’s fees, by the way, were 
very much more modest, five guineas being the 
usual figure which then appeared upon them. 


Railroads and Colours.—It would be interesting to learn the 
genesis of the distinguishing colours of our big railway companies. 
Why, for example, did the Great Western select black and white 
and the North-Western chocolate and white for their scheme of 
colour? I have often wondered, too, if there is any copyright in 
colour for a railway. Everyone associates bright yellow with the 


He Believed 


[An Australian paper avers that the 
police looking for criminals always make 
a good haul at the big football matches.] 


“T am appalled,” said I to one 
Who sat by me at Lord’s, 
“To see what store of evil men 
The football field affords, 
Now here by most ’twould be allowed 
We are a vety decent crowd. 


“Our morals, looked on as a whole, 
Are quite above rebuke ; 
I see a bishop over there, 
And further on a duke. 
Now why should football crowds be so 
Extremely criminal and low 


“Among spectators of the game,” 
My neighbour quick replies, 

“To find e’en murderers in shoals 
Would cause me no surprise. 

I may be prejudiced—you see 

I am a football referee.” 


Brighton and South Coast engines and dark green with the South- 
Western engines; but has long use given these companies a 
prescriptive right to their own particular colour? Suppose, for 
instance, that a new company was formed to run a line from, say, 
Nottingham to London; could the new company have its engines 
painted yellow without infringing the rights of the Brighton and 
South Coast Railway ? 


A Political Hostess.—People are saying that 
the late Lady Tweedmouth’s mantle will fall on 
Mrs. Asquith. A clever hostess is worth a great 
deal to any political party, and there is no 
woman of the present day more likely than 
Mrs. Asquith to continue the excellent work 
done by Lady Tweedmouth. In her unmarried 
days people were not inclined to take Miss 
Margot Tennant with much seriousness, but 
since her marriage she has developed just that 
degree of impressive dignity which a political 
hostess requires. It is sometimes urged against 
the Liberal party that they are deficient in 
love of sport, but that report must certainly not 
be brought against Mrs. Asquith. She rides 
splendidly to hounds and has done much execu- 
tion among the grouse and partridges. More- 


It 


a over, she is a clever golfer and has often gone 
round St. Andrews links with Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. 


Bee Stings.—One of the most curious effects 
of a sting from a bee is the fits of nervous 
depression which sometimes ensue a few days 
after a person has been stung. These attacks 
are often terribly acute even with people not 
constitutionally in the least nervous, and there is on record at least 
one case of death resulting from nervous depression caused by the 
sting of a bee. This was the case of a man named Nicolls living 
near Banbury, who died fwur or five diys after he had been stung, 
the direct cause of death being an attack of the acutest nervous 
depression. 


DRAWN BY LANCE THACKERAY 


MIXED BATHING 
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A FINANCIAL CATASTROPHE. By John N. Raphael. 


H arry Farquharson thought as he met her in the Rue Royale that 
he had never seen the pretty Mrs. Urquhart looking so pretty. 

He had gone over with a party of friends some days before to 
spend a week in Paris ; the friends had been called back across the 
Channel unexpectedly, and he had been alone in Paris for twenty- 
four hours and was beginning to find his own company the most 
uninteresting company in the world. And now to meet Irene 
Urquhart of all people. 

“T don’t know that I ought to,” was her answer to his appeal 
that she would have a look at the Salon with him and lunch at the 
Ambassadeurs in the Champs Elysées afterwards, “ but still, as we 
are strangers in a foreign land, we may be unconventional for once 
I take it.” And Harry Farquharson had the self-possession to 
restrain the obvious rejoindcr which leapt to his lips that it only 
rested with a small word of three letters on the pretty widow’s part 
to give the world no scope for scandal if they two should be met 
together anywhere. ‘‘I’ve had the thing upon my mind so many 
months,” he said to himself, ‘that an hour more won’t hurt, and 
I'll propose over the strawberries and cream.” 

He didn’t ; and the story I am telling is the reason. 

The. two spent a delightful hour in the Salon talking a 1 ttle of 
the pictures and a great deal’ on that most pregnant of topics, old 
memories of their respective childhoods; for long before Irene 
Matheson had become the wife of the rich Mr. Urquhart she and 
Harry Farquharson had been playmates and child lovers even. 

“ And now for lunch,” said Farquharson, looking at his watch. 
They strolled down the broad staircase of the Grand Palais out into 
the Elysian Fields, the name of which Farquharson mentally declared 
had never been so well deserved as it was that day, and climbed the 
pretty wooden staircase to the Ambassadeurs’ balcony. 

They found a table in a corner, when just as Farquharson had 
begun studying the bill of fare Mrs. Urquhart gave a little cry of 
dismay. 

“Oh! I forgot to buy an illustrated catalogue,” she said, ‘‘ and 
I want one to take back with me to London.” 

Farquharson laughed. ‘ That’s not particularly difficult,” he 
said. ‘‘ Chasseur!” And when the man in the gold-braided 
uniform appeared he sent him off for one. 

But as he did so a quick look of annoyance passed over his face. 
When he met Mrs. Urquhart he had been on his way up to the 
Crédit Lyonnais to cash a cheque. To buy the catalogue he, had 
taken a twenty-franc piece from his waistcoat pocket, and realised 
that all the money there besides it was just one smaller coin. Less 
than thirty francs to pay for luncheon, and luncheon with a lady too. 
The position was certainly an awkward one. However, with a little 
care it might be managed, and for the first time in his life 
Farquharson sought out those items on the bill of fare likely to be 
cheapest, feeling a flush over his face of most unreasonable annoy- 
ance at*the obsequious murmur of the maitre d’hétel. 

For form’s sake he consulted his companion, but everything she 
chose was, for one reason or another, put aside, and the poorsman 
felt horribly annoyed as he began to realise that the luncheon was 
shaping anything but cheaply even so. 

And then just as the salmon trout with the green sauce was 
served—one must have salmon trout with green sauce in the 
Champs Elysées after the Salon, Farquharson reflected ruefully—the 
chasseur came back with the catalogues. 

“‘ Monsieur,” he explained, ‘‘had not said which catalogue was 
wanted so he had purchased both of them, the Beaux Arts and the 
Artistes Frangais.” Farquharson lost his temper, and to his guest’s 
astonishment harangued the wretched chasseur violently on his 
foolishness and waste of money and ‘finally dismissed him without 
the smallest tip. 

Mrs. Urquhart felt herself wondering whether Farquharson had 
recently had money losses. This anger at an extra expenditure of 
a franc or two, and that before a lady, seemed so utterly ridiculous. 
Or had her old friend become mean as he grew older, as so many 
rich men often do? She wondered and was silent; and hcr host, 
whose thoughts were all upon the comparative lengths of the bill and 
of his purse, was silent also. The little luncheon party was by no 
means merry so far. 

And when the man in the black apron brought the tisane de 
champagne, exp'aining that the brand monsieur had ordered had 
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run short and that he had, so as not to keep monsieur waiting,, 
opened a bottle of a better one, Harry called for the wine list and 
stormed furiously at what he called an unwarrantable extortion. 

“You think, I suppose,” he said, “that just because I am an 
Englishman I may be robbed at will. I shall not forget it at the: 
end of luncheon.” And Mrs. Urquhart wondered more and more. 
This certainly was not the Harry Farquharson whom she had 
thought she knew, and she was not enjoying herself as she had 
expected to do. 

From time to time as lunch went on Harry tried hard to regain: 
his spirits, but there was undoubtedly a cloud over their enjoyment, 
and conversation waned and lagged somehow. As Mrs. Urquhart 
told the Marquise de Beauvoir later that afternoon her host seemed 
to be watching each asparagus she put into her mouth and wondering” 
what the cost of it would be, and there were times when she felt 
quite inclined to pass her purse to him across the table. Had she but 
known it that might have saved the situation. 

“You find it much too hot for coffee and liqueurs, don’t you ?’” 
was Farquharson’s inhospitable question after the strawberries and’ 
cream, and with a half-smile Mrs. Urquhart said she did. 

When he called for the bill Farquharson astonished her still 
more by quarrelling with several items on it and insisting upon one or 
two reductions, which were made. His tips to the waiter and the: 
cellarman were meagre to an extraordinary degree, and as they 
passed downstairs the guest could not but notice the perfunctory 
farewell with which they were saluted. She could not, of course,. 
know that the two meagre tips he gave the men had left her host. 
with just threehalfpence in his pocket. 

Farquharson did not suggest accompanying her to her hotel. To 
his dismay he had just realised that it was Saturday and that there-- 
fore the early closing of his bank would make it necessary for him to 
borrow money somewhere. “I'll leave this beastly town to-night if” 
I can get it,” he mentally ejaculated. And to the lady’s blank 
amazement he almost hurried her into a cab and never thought of 
paying the coachman before she drove away. 

When Mrs. Urquhart later in the same afternoon called on her 
mother’s oldest friend, the Marquise de Beauvoir, she found that 
lady laughing heartily over a efit bleu as the Parisians call their 
express letters. But Mrs. Urquhart was not in the mood for laughter. 
She knew—what woman does not know ?—that one day or another 
Harry Farquharson would ask her to exchange her name for his, and 
she knew, too, that till that hapless luncheon her answer would have: 
been in the affirmative. She did not wish to give up her old friend 
without a confirmation of her fears, and she had come to ask the 
Marquise de Beauvoir, Farquharson’s aunt, whether her nephew had: 
had heavy. money losses—these would not matter for.1 have enough 
for two, she thought, and blushed while thinking it—or whether he- 
were now as avaricious as he had been open-handed formerly. 

Her future happiness undoubtedly depended on the answer. To: 
a rich woman like herself a poor husband was a luxury she. could’ 
afford, but I could never marry a mean man, she thought, and with 
a little glow of indignation which made her pretty face the prettier 
she told her tale of woe to the old marquise. 

“ Be not afraid, mon enfant. Harry is certainly not mean,” she 
said, “ but he is poor to-day, oh, scandalously poor! See then the 
postscript of this prewmatigue he sends me.” 

“You must excuse me underpaying this message,” read Mrs. 
Urquhart aloud, “ but the fifteen centimes which I have put upon it 
instead of the necessary threepence represent all my worldly goods. 
at the present moment.” 

The young woman looked up with tears in her eyes at the older 
one. “How truly terrible. How did it happen? How can he be: 
as poor as that?” she asked, “and how absurd, how, oh how cruel. 
of him to have spent all he had on giving mea luncheon. I feel as. 
though I never could eat a lunch again. But why——” 

* Monsieur Farquharson,” announced the servant. 

“Tell him,” the old marquise said, tripping with juvenile alacrity 
towards the other door, “that I am going upstairs to see what I can 
find in my cash box, and ask him,” she added with a little smile, “ to» 
give you a complete explanation. You have a right to it, I think.” 
And she was gone before her nephew came into the room.. 

The explanation proved entirely satisfactory. 
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Boatman to Bobby (who has been exhibiting the contents of his pockets): What’s the good of putting dead crabs 
in your pockets P 
Bobby: They wasn’t dead when | put them in 
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PERSONALITIES. 


Literature and Fiction.—I am amused at the manner in which 
some of my friends when they are talking about literature always 
seem to think only of fiction. This, indeed, was a peculiarity of that 
exceedingly kind man and able writer, the late Sir Walter Besant. I 
do not for a moment deny that some of the very greatest literature 
has been through the medium of the novel, but everyone arranges 
his library to his own taste. In my library I have no books by living 
novelists, save only sets of the first editions 
of Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy. This is not 
to say that these are the only novels that I 
read—I have the novels of my friends in 
plenty scattered through the house, many of 
them autographed and therefore the more 
valuable, and many of them also, I am quite 
sure, destined to live in English literature. 


Two Good Biographies.—All the same, 
the lover of a library does well to cherish 
other phases of literature in these days— 
poetry, history, biography, and much else of 
a miscellaneous character that cannot be 
classified. Of recent books there are few that 
I value more than two historical works, a Zzfe 
of Tiberius, by Mr. J. C. Tarver, anda Zzfe of 
Nero, by Mr. Bernard W. Henderson. Here 
are two brilliant works quite worthy of the 
best historical traditions, thoroughly scho- 
larly, exceedingly well written. The name of 
neither of these gentlemen, however, is yet to 
be found in Who's Who, that great chronicler 
of the exploits of the insignificant person. Both, however, have a 
history. ; 


MR. 


The Latest Biographer of Tiberius.—Mr. Tarver, the author of 
Tiherius the Tyrant, was born at Olney in Buckinghamshire, the 
town for ever to be associated with the memory of the poet Cowper, 
and where also Mr. Walter Pater first saw the light. He was at 
school at Eton at the same time as Bishop Welldon, Dr. Selwyn, the 
head master of Uppingham, and Edward and Alfred Lyttelton ; 
his grandfather, indeed, was French master of Eton for many years. 
He left Cambridge University in 1877 for Heidelberg, of which 
the influence he thinks was far more salutary than Cambridge. 
After this came a period of schoolmastering life, first at King’s 
College, Canterbury, afterwards at Clifton ; 
College, in an atmosphere permeated by 
T. E. Brown, whom he counts the greatest 
influence of his life. After Clifton Mr. 
Tarver became head master of the High 
School at Gateshead, later at New- 
castle, and finally at Darlington. I wonder 
which of these three towns Mr. Tarver has 
depicted in his amusing story published by 
the Constables, entitled Wuggleton College ? 


The Latest Biographer of Nero.—Mr. 
Bernard Henderson was born in London in 
1871; he is thus still very young to have 
written so good a book as his Zife and 
Principate of the Emperor Nero. He was 
educated at University College School, after- 
wards at Lincoln College, Oxford, where he 
secured many successes, including a fellow- 
ship of Merton College, of which in 1897 he 
became librarian; and he has written a 
history of Merton College in a series of 
college histories. Finally, he is fellow and tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Readers of the Oxford Magazine may often find poems— 
sometimes gay, sometimes serious—with the signature, “B. W. H.”; 
they indicate to me that whether Mr. Henderson attain to the 
fame of Mr. Lecky or not he can write better verses. 


Miss Marie Corelli’s Two Services to Stratford.—We have all 
seen the announcement of a new novel by Miss Marie Corelli. Will 
it be sent to the newspapers for review? Her recent novels were 
not, but several newspapers have bought and reviewed them. 
I would not, however, advise any new novelists who have not already 
attained to fame to act in a similar fashion ; I am afraid that 
nothing but disaster would be the result of their self-restraint. Miss 


BERNARD W. HENDERSON 


Author of ‘‘The Life and Principate of the 
Emperor Nero” 


MR. J. C. TARVER 
Author of ‘‘ Tiberius the Tyrant” 
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Corelli since she last wrote a novel has done two great services to 
the public. She has prevented the chancel of the church at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon from receiving a monument to Lady Martin in 
proximity to Shakspere’s bust and she has, it may be hoped, 
prevented the destruction of the cottages near the Shakspere House, 
which look very much better than anything that is likely to be 
substituted by the people who built the Memorial Theatre. 


The Critics and ‘‘ Aurora Leigh.”—I see that Miss Corelli has 
been expressing her annoyance with Edward FitzGerald for having 
written in a letter, “ Mrs. Browning is dead. Thank God we shall 
have no more ‘Aurora Leighs’!” Yet the sentiment did great 
credit to FitzGerald’s critical judgment. FitzGerald’s editor, of 
course, was guilty of a lapse when he printed 
this particular phrase in the correspondence, 
thereby giving pain to a devoted husband, 
but FitzGerald’s critical faculty was very 
much sounder than that of most of his 
contemporaries. Not all the praise of all the 
critics can make “Aurora Leigh” a good 
poem. 

The Art of Booming.—We all know that 
a well-known English author of deserved 
popularity has ill-naturedly been termed “ The 
Boomster” because the word has a resem- 
blance to the title of one of his excellent 
works of fiction. In the same way Mrs. 
Atherton perhaps invites a like distinction 
when one recalls that her first novel was 
The Doomswoman, not The Boomswoman. 
It is not, of course, her fault, but the kind of 
paragraph about her that appears in the papers 
is startling to say the least of it. Here, for 
example, is an extract from one of the leading 
journals of New York :— 

In Rulers of Kings Mrs. Atherton has reached the crowning triumph of her career 
She spends most of her time abroad, and is now in London, the recipient of 
It is said that she is the only American 
In addition 


thus far. 
the most distinguished social attentions. 
woman whose books are read by the prominent public men of England, 
to her literary fame she is noted as a woman of great beauty. 
Here is another example of the gentle art of booming which seems 
to me to have also a touch of the picturesque :— 
UNANSWERABLE Loaic. 

(1) The best of all ‘Sherlock Holmes" stories was The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(2) B. Fletcher Robinson was the collaborator with Sir A. Conan Doyle in the produc- 
tion of this wonderful detective story. (3) B. Fletcher Robinson has written a series 
of new detective stories for The Lady's Home Magazine. (4) Therefore buy the 
August number (price 6d.) in which the first story of the series appears. 


An Aged Duke.—Among Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s distinguished audience at Welbeck was 
the venerable Duke of Rutland, who was a 
young man when the last great fight between 
protection and free trade was being waged. 
The duke comes of one of the most ancient 
families in England who held high office in 
the Court of Henry II. One of his ancestors, 
the 5th Earl of Rutland, married a very 
great heiress and a famous beauty for whose 
hand many a duel was fought. This was 
the lovely daughter of the great Sir Philip 
Sidney, who became the Countess of Rutland. 
After his visit to Welbeck Mr. Chamberlain 
went to stay with the Duke of Rutland. 


A Pitfall in Titles.—No prefix or title 
seems to contain so many attractions for the 
average journalist as the “hon.” During the 
summer season it is hardly possible to read 
, an article on cricket without finding “the Hon. 
F. S. Jackson” mentioned two or three times even by people who 
ought to know better. When describing the Prime Minister’s golfing 
feats no one dreams of writing that “the Right Hon. Arthur Balfour 
was bunkered at the fifth green” ; and yet I take it that the rule for 
the use of “ hon.” and “right hon.” is exactly the same. Both pre- 
fixes should be reserved for the outside of envelopes and the servants’ 
hall. I remember once reading in a serial story in one of our 
penny weeklies how the powdered footman advanced towards the 
heroine in her boudoir bearing a silver salver on which was a 
visiting card with the name, the Hon, Adolphus Smith, upon it. 
This kind of thing is bad enough in a penny novelette, but 
journalists who undertake to describe the doings of niembers of 
the peerage ought not to misuse titles and prefixes. 
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“1 try to look as much like my predecessor "1 didn’t join the Government to form an 
J——h C——n, as possible” eleven” 


CELEBRITIES 
CAUGHT— 
AND 
BOWLED. 


I. 
The Right Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton. 


‘lam so refined that it is too bad of Arthur to 
land me with this horrid Mr, Bung” 


“But am thinking of utilising Chinese labour 
for the purpose, with myself as umpire” 


EMiniam Croxton oy 


“My ideal House of Commons—W. G. 

as Speaker, C. B. Fry, Plum Warner, 

and Ranji with myself on the front 

“| wish | was brother Edward; | should love to swish bench, and perhaps MacLaren in oppo- ‘‘Yes, | am writing a tragedy called ‘Sock and Buskin ; 
the Opposition” sition” or, The Tailor’s Friend’” 
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THE GIRL FROM SOMEWHERE 


A Short Story. 


By 


Paul Creswick. 


sf “The Wishing Gate ?” 
“Tt will be some distance yet.” 

“ How far?” 

She answered the question carefully, eyeing the traveller frankly 
the while. “It will be a mile,” she stated at length, speaking firmly 
with a courteous suggestion of regret in her tones that she could not 
make it, truthfully, less. The traveller was betrayed into a gesture 
of comical dismay. “It has been a mile further for so long,” he 
complained smilingly. 

‘“The miles are pleasant hereabouts,” she urged. 

“Oh yes, without doubt. Everything is charming in this 
country,” he said rather pointedly. The traveller paused and 
adjusted his knapsack preparatory to departure. ‘Yet one could 
wish,” he added pleasantly, ‘‘ that the distances were more definitely 
expressed in guide books. Mine tells me that the Wishing Gate can 
be reached in an hour at most from Ambleside——” 

“You are taking your wish too soon,” she interrupted, laughing 
outright. “There is yet a mile between you and the Wishing 
Gate.” 4 

“ True,” answered the traveller. He regarded more critically his 
companion. She was rather nice, he decided. Country girl or 
visitor ? One could hardly say. The mackintosh and the close-knit 
tam o’ shanter might stand for sither in this rainy land. Her little 
straight nose was vaguely familiar; he had seen such a defiant 
little nose on some other face perhaps. Her glance was not too 
forbidding. ‘ Possibly,” he queried, hesitatingly risking it, “ possibly 
you are going to the Wishing Gate ?” 

“‘T have left it but twenty-five minutes since,” she replied, again 
with that air of exactitude. 

‘“‘T trust that your wish may have early fulfilment,” said the 
traveller earnestly. “I wonder if I may dare ask you to show me 
the way? I mean, as you must know it so well.” 

She stared back at him a little doubtfully. Then perceiving 
that this was not altogether an unreasonable invitation, binding her 
to nothing after all, ‘‘I’ll show you as far as the fork of the road,” 
she compromised. “Thereafter you can have no difficulty—the 
road is perfectly straight.” 

They walked along together chatting of the weather. 

“It does not always rain here,” she corrected him. ‘“ That is 
a quite erroneous notion. A great many inches of rain may fall in 
the course of the year, but you will allow that it doesn’t drizzle—it 
just comes down straight, and then there’s an end of it. One has as 
many fine days here as in—as elsewhere.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

She declined to be drawn. The traveller after a brief silence 
volunteered, “I am from London doing a tramp over the fells: It 
has taken me four days to journey from Windermere to Rydal.” 

“Your hotel was very comfortable ? ” 

“But surely one does not tramp in this weather ?” exclaimed the 
traveller, his young, smooth face puckered into argumentative lines. 
“JT admit that at this moment the sun is shining, but observe the 
roads. The fells must be awful—one would want top boots and——” 

““A mackintosh ?” 

‘Certainly. I was going to say two mackintoshes.” 

She made no remark, but he fancied that her bright eyes were 
disdainful. Before them the way divided, the road gently forking 
right and left, up and down the hillside. The round lake of Gras- 
mere lay below, peaceful and reserved in appearance. A self-possessed 
yet gracious beauty, giving them dignified welcome. 

“That is the road,” announced the girl, coming toastop. “It 
is the old coach road to Keswick, leaving Grasmere on the left of it. 
You must go up until you come to a kind of corner—there is a large, 
flat stone near by—and then you will see the Wishing Gate on the 
left. It has names of people cut all over it.” 

“How do I complete the charm ?” 

“Oh you just climb on to the gate, or sit on it, or hold it with 
one hand. Then, of course, you wish. To yourself, you know, and 
you must not tell your wish to anyone until it has either come true 
(fo) 
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“ Or ? ” 

“Or it hasn’t. If it’s a good wish most likely you'll find that the 
gate has a real magic. Good-bye.” 

The traveller was in no hurry however. ‘ What kind of a gate ?” 
he asked. 

“Just an ordinary five-barred arrangement. 

“T might.” 

‘“Tf you were to shut your eyes, perhaps.” 

“* Are you going on to Rydal and Ambleside ?” 

‘You met me,” she replied briefly. 

“Yes, that is so,” he admitted. “ Well, I suppose I must go on 
alone then.” 

“ Have you friends behind ?” 

*“No. I didn’t mean exactly that. 

“ Yes ? »” 

“That you might be so indulgent as to escort me to the gate 
itself.” 

‘“* Shall I wish for you, too ?” 

Now this was distinctly imprudent. “If you could,” cried the 
traveller eagerly. ‘‘That’s just the thing which has been worrying 
me all this time. Until I met you I hadn’t’ ground for a wish in the 
world. Now, if I take my wish, it oughtn’t to come true.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Because I am not near enough to the gate. 
difficulty ?” 

She looked at him out of her clear eyes. 
the gate,” she agreed. 

“Tt’s this way,” the traveller resumed confidentially. ‘I should 
like to explain to you that I’m running away from a wife. That 
sounds bad, doesn’t it ?” 

“ The first chapter is rather melodramatic,” she conceded. 

“Tm not really a villain, or anything fine like that,” he hastened 
to add. ‘The wife isn’t my wife as yet. It’s part of a plot which 
my dear old dad has laid for me. He has a great mania for getting 
rid of us—wants to see us all settled and done for. Now the mater 
is quite different. However, the point is this ; the dad has scratched 
up a girl from somewhere, a daughter of an old Yorkshire friend, and 
she is being brought to London—for me. It’s an awful predicament 
—and that’s why I’m tramping ; otherwise I should be caught for a 
certainty.” 

‘What's she like?” 

“T guessed you’d ask that. Well, mater admits that’s she’s 
rather jolly ; and, of course, the pater—anyhow, she’s dangerous : 
and I’m much too young. Don’t you think so?” 

“How old are you?” 

“ How young am I you mean. Twenty-eight if you please.” 

“ And you have never seen her—this girl from somewhere ?” 

“Only a portrait—taken when she was about sixteen. You 
can’t tell from that. Besides, fashions alter a girl so, don’t 
they?” 

‘* Sometimes.” 

“You're laughing at me. Honestly, it’s quite a serious affair. 
I said I hadn’t ground for a wish just now, but I think on 
reflection that I have very good ground. I shall wish that the girl 
from somewhere may never catch me.” 

“ You're sure to be caught, after that.” 

“Do you truly think so ?” asked the traveller in alarm. 

His companion opened her mouth to answer him, then changing 
her mind closed her lips somewhat primly. An expression of 
amusement played in the lines about her pretty mouth, but she only 
observed presently in a rather cool tone, “Here is the gate at 


last.” 
“ This ?” The shock of disappointment showed in the traveller’s 


voice. ‘ Why, it’s only just an ordinary field gate! And not even 
ancient at that.” 

“You expected too much. The gate is new; the foolish folk 
destroyed the old one by cutting their names all over it. This gate 
is fast going in the way of its predecessor. I suppose you have 
brought your knife ?” 


You can’t miss it.” 


I was hoping——” 


You see my 


“T will walk as far as 
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“That’s very unkind. 
I shall cut my name on 
the top bar—just to spite 
you.” 

“Tt won’t annoy me 
in the slightest degree, for 
[ shan’t wait to see you 
finish.” 

“T shall write it then 
and take my wish imme- 
diately. I am firm upon 
your seeing that I am a 
tripper at heart. Here 
goes: ‘George Washington 
Snooks.’ Now I wish that 
you shall write your name 
just below it and I'll put in 
the date.” 


“T think you might 
have invented a_ better 
name. It’s not even 
original. 


“It’s as good as the 
other names on the gate.” 

‘No; they’re mostly 
genuine. Write your name 
honestly, and — perhaps — 
Tl add mine. I feel ina 
foolish mood to-day.” 

The traveller obediently 
crossed out the offending 
writing, and then, carefully, 
on a cleaner part of the 
gate, inscribed: George 
Wetherlam Furneaux. 
“A Devon name,” he 
explained, 

She nodded, and taking 
the pencil tapped with the 
point of it the letters of his 
name so far as the second 


initial. “ That’s where 
your first good intention 


died a natural death,” she 
remarked, “betraying a 


Japan has been called the land of children. 


Stercograph copyright by Under i & Underwood, London and New York 
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VICTORIOUS JAPAN—IN NIKKO’S FAMOUS AVENUE 
The mountain district of Nikko is one of the most picturesque in Japan. The avenue 


of splendid cryptomerias, a unique species of pine, is one of the sights of the Island 
Empire 
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man’s two minds very sig- 
nificantly, 1 think, ‘Men 
were deceivers ever.’ Take 
your wish decently and in 
silence.” 

“You know what I 


wish—that you shall write 
” 


“Sh! 1 don’t know 
your wish, of course ; but 
the whim takes me to add 
my name to the roll. 
Dorothy Quirinan—there !” 

“The girl from some- 
where.” 

“From Ingleborough in 
Yorkshire, not very far off. 
You should have thought 
of that. I am staying at 
Grasmere with my maid. 
You didn’t imagine that 
I was coming to London 
on such an errand, did 
you? Besides, I have 
made up my mind never 
to—to marry——”’ 

“ Was that your wish ?” 


“Tt owas yours as 
well.” 
“But I didn’t know, 


and, I say, I didn’t wish it 
at the gate. I’m going 
to wish now, this very 
minute. No, be quiet, I 
won't leave off! You said 
you’d catch me and you'll 
have to. I insist on it; in 
fact, I rather like it. Pray 
silence for the wish. 1 
shan’t tell you, .of course, 
what I’ve wished.” 

‘Perhaps you'll see me 
as far as my hotel 
instead?” she questioned 
demurely. 


Stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, London and New York 


VICTORIOUS JAPAN—IN THE LAND OF CHILDREN 


They are allowed the greatest freedom. 
black-haired chums across a playground fence at Yokohama 


Here some children out of school are seen talking to their 
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The Mysteries of a Hairdresser’s Shop in “Sergeant Brue.” 


Staye Pictorial Publishing Cc. 
MISS ZENA DARE AS ‘‘MABEL WIDGETT” AND MR. FARREN SOUTAR AS ‘‘ MICHAEL BRUE” 


Sergeant Brue (of C Division) sets his son up in a splendid hairdressing shop. One evening the place is invaded by Lady Bickenhall (with whom his father is madly 
in love) and some of her girl friends, who are members of the Female Employment League. Young Brue, thinking that Mabel Widgett, one of Lady Bickenhall's retinue, 
is a customer, goes into ecstasies over the quality of her tresses and shows her some wonderful “ transformations " 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


GOING FOR A RIDE 


First Prize—Miss Eleanor Peel, Knowlmere Manor, Clitheroe, Lancs 


‘The season for snapshots is now in full swing. We pay each week the 
sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THe TaTLer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication purposes either in connection with the competition or 
elsewhere, For these we pay 

HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly written on the back 
the name and address of the sender and a clear description of the subject. Original 
topics rather than pretty views are desirable. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 

‘A Cat in a Kennel,"’ Rev. J. W.S. Evans, Hazlewood, Hendon. ‘ Which?" 


THE GARDEN AT ABBOTSFORD 
Eighth Prize—Miss Meinertzhagen, Brockwood Park, Alresford 


Miss Gwen Bradford, Ashfield, Martock. ‘‘ His First Bath at School,’ B. C. Cum- 
berland, The Lychet. Hart Hill, Luton. ‘‘ Aquatic Diversions,’’ W. Inglis Jones, 
Derry Ormond, R.S.O., Cardiganshire, Wales. ‘‘ Water Handicap,"’ J. Hockaday, 
Courtlands, Portland Road, Boscombe. ‘ Bathing at Etretat,’’ Miss May French, 
Strangmore, Dungiven, co. Derry, Ireland. ‘‘The Bath,’’ A. W. Howell, Durnford 
House, Langton Maltravers, Wareham. ‘‘ Low Tide,’' Mrs. Coxon, 16, West Hill, 
Sydenham. ‘‘ What is It?’ C. J. Hankinson, 13, Albany Villas, Hove. ‘‘The 
Merciful Man is Merciful to his Beast,’’ F. R. James, 66, Oglander Road, East 
Dulwich. , ‘‘ The Launch of the Lifeboat,’’ W. H. Peake, 8, Circus Street, Green- 
wich. ‘ Kglise de la Glaciére, Cannes,'’ Alfred Barritt, Bank Chambers, 111, New 
Oxford Street, W.C. ‘Sunset at Bergen,’’ F. Chesterton, 31, Pembroke Road, 
Kensington. ‘‘ Playmates,’’ Miss Dudley, The Homestead, Monkton Combe, Bath. 
“ The Great Globe at Swanage,"' H. E. Chafy, Harcourt, Derby Road, Bournemouth. 
“The Great Globe at Swanage,’’ Miss Bennet, The Bungalow, Swanage, Dorset. 
“Otterhounds,”” P. W. Black, Blackheath, Clontarf, co. Dublin. ‘‘Some Pretty 
Reapers,'’ Miss Lazarus, 227, Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale. ‘‘ Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome,"’ D. M. K. Hartigan, Stansted, Essex. ‘‘Off Arran Island,’' H. L. Garrett, 
St. Valentine's, Holywood, co. Down. 


PRISONERS ENTERING THE PRISON GONDOLA AT VENICE 
Sixth Prize—Frank Jolly, 208, Camp Hill, Birmingham 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


TWO LITTLE BIDDIES CURIOUS TOMBSTONE IN COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, HAMPSHIRE 
Fourth Prize—James Brewster, The Castle, Mauchline, N.B. Third Prize—F. C. Hamilton, Hollyholm, Southampton 


TAKING FIDO’S PHOTO THE TOWN OF ROTHENBERG-ON-TABUR FROM ABOVE 
Fifth Prize—J. T. Dyson, 90, Peel Street, Hull Seventh Prize—S. E. Bee, 19, Lessar Avenue, Clapham 


OFF TO THE FISHING GROUNDS, YARMOUTH 
Second Prize—Miss E. M. T. Smith, Sheen Mount, East Sheen, S.W-. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


London Land- 
owners.—The Prince 
of Wales is a large 
landowner in South 
London and is an 
extremely generous 
landlord. His Royal 
Highness has _ re- 
cently promised to 
contribute a sum of 
£1,000 to the new 
diocese of South- 
wark which contains 
such a terribly 


struggling —_ popula- 
tion. The Duke of 


Bedford is also 
another wealthy 
owner of London soil 
and contributes very 
largely to charities in 


the district which 
belongs to him. 


Some day the Duke 
of Westminster will 
probably be the 
wealthiest of London 
landowners when the 
present leases fall in, 
for his property is 
situated chiefly in the 
most flourishing parts 
of the West-end. 


A Prince as a 
Nurse.—There is no 
couple more devoted 
to each other than 
the Duke and 
Duchess of Con- 
naught, and both are 


devoted to their 
family. Some years 
ago when the 
Duchess of Con- 
naught was ill the 


Duke performed 

many of the duties of 

a nurse and used himself frequently to carry 
up the meals to the sick chamber and 
administer to the wants of the patient 
with all the tenderness of a woman. His 
Royal Highness, like the King, has studied 
medicine, and is therefore capable of per- 
forming in a very practical manner the duties 
of a professional nurse, 


Lord Alverstone. — Someone once re- 
marked of Lord Alverstone that he was the 
most good-tempered man in England, and 
certainly the Lord Chief Justice always looks 
entirely good-tempered and cheerful whether 
he is watching a football match at Queen’s 
Club, playing golf, or listening to a tedious 
lawyer worrying a stupid witness. Lord 
Alverstone likes the Isle of Wight and 
spends a good deal of his time there; he 
is also fond of his clubs and belongs to a 
number of institutions, including the Sports, 
the Carlton, the Athenzeum, and the United 
University. 


AS SHE MIGHT HAVE BEEN PAINTED 


Girl with straw hat—after Morland 


The Emptiness of London. — Although 
London is popularly supposed to become a 
deserted city after Goodwood, Bond Street 
and Mayfair had anything but the appear- 
ance of a desert last week. Inno respect has 
fashion changed more in recent years than in 
regard to the time for flitting from London. 
It is no longer considered a social disgrace 
to remain in London during the early part of 
August. There was, indeed, a great exodus 
from town during the heat wave, but the 
emigrants were for the most part the wives and 
families of City men bound not for Scotland or 
the Continent but for watering-places on the 
east Coast. 


Detained by the Heat Wave.—Bad as the 
heat is in London it is nothing to what it has 
been on the Continent, and this may account 
for the fact that numbers of people who 
are usually to be seen at some European 
watering-place at this time of year are still 
staying on in town. Lord and Lady Orford 
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have only just made 
their departure — for 
Norway, but Lord 
and Lady Erroll, Lord 
Ancaster, Lady Juliet 
Duff, and many other 
well - known people 
are still to be seen 
about town. The 
reports of the heat 
wave at Homburg 
are terrifying ; during 
the daytime no one 
can stir out, and the 
worst of the conti- 
nental heat wave is 


that it may quite 
easily last for several 
weeks. 


Invalided.—There 
is a great deal of 
sympathy with 
General Laurie, the 
Conservative member 
for the Pembroke 
Burghs, who is now 
on his way to Mon- 
treal in search of 
health. The general 
is an old Crimean 
veteran, and was very 
popular in the House. 
He has never quite 
got over the death of 
his eldest son, who 
was killed at Phili- 
pepolis in the early 
days of the war. The 


blow was crushing, 
for poor Captain 
Laurie was a most 


promising officer who 
had shown great ad- 
ministrative ability as 
acting military secre- 
tary at Hong Kong, 
and at the time of 
his death was in command of the mounted 
infantry company of the general's old 
regiment. 

At Fordell Castle. — Lord and Lady 
Buckinghamshire will be for some time during 
the autumn at their Scotch seat, Fordell Castle, 
near Inverkeithing, which Lady Buckingham- 
shire inherited from her father, who was an 
uncle of Lord Camperdown. Lady Bucking- 
hamshire is a graceful hostess and a charming 
woman, and she makes life very pleasant for 
her guests. There is good shooting round 
Fordell, and if Lord Buckinghamshire’s health 
admits of it they will entertain shooting parties 
during the next few months. Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire is the representative in the female 
line of John Hampden, from whom the family 
inherit Hampden House in Bucks. A col- 
lateral of his in the past was the Lady Suffolk, 
who was a favourite of George II. and in 
later life a neighbour of Horace Walpole at 
Marble Hill. 


Speaight 
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The Origin of a Famous Saying—A Good Golf “Lie.” 


Vom Browne rise 


Young George Washington: What is it, father? 
Old Man Washington (suppressing his feelings): A lie, my son—a durned bad lie 
Young George Washington: Father, | cannot tell a lie 
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The Danger of the Lift.—Accidents in 
connection with working-men’s lifts, generally 
through the carelessness of the men them- 
selves, are unfortunately common enough, 
but it is exceedingly rare that anyone has 
been injured in a lift or by a lift in a private 
house or Club. Some years ago Mr. William 
Tighe, a subaltern in the Grenadier Guards, 
met with an accident at the Wellington Club 
almost similar to that which befel Mrs, Arthur 
Paget the other day. Just as in Mrs, Arthur 


Paget’s case Mr. Tighe stepped into what he 
thought was the lift but, unfortunately for 
him, was only space. In those days people in 
London were not so much accustomed to the 
use of lifts as they are at present, and after 
Mr. Tighe’s fatal accident there was for a long 
time a disinclination to make use of elevators. 


The Ambassador and the Sweep.—There 
is a curious custom at the British Embassy in 
Berlin which Sir Frank Lascelles still keeps 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


up. Every year the British Ambassador 
gives a dinner to fifty young sweeps. This 
queer custom was instituted by Sr Edward 
Malet when ambassador in Berlin, and is 
said to have originated as follows: Many 
years ago a young Malet, a nephew of the 


THE COSTUME FETE AT WEYMOUTH 


Master Leslie Groves, the mayor’s son, as Little Robin Hood 


ambassador, was kidnapped and taken to 
Orléans, where his captors turned him into a 
sweep’s apprentice. For many years the boy 
plied this unpleasant trade, and it was by the 
merest accident that he was subsequently 
identified and restored to his family. The 
story of the misery his relative endured while 
acting as a sweep made such an impression 
on Sir Edward that he henceforth took the 
sweeps of Berlin under his special protection 
so to speak. 
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The Dublin Horse Show.—During next 
week Ireland will be full, especially in the 
vicinity of Dublin, for it is the Dublin week, 
beginning on Monday with the Leopardstown 
Races while the Dublin Horse Show occupies 
the rest of the week. The Viceregal Lodge 
and Kilmainham Hospital will both be full. 
Lord and Lady Iveagh will have a large party 
at Farmleigh for the week. Lord and Lady 
Talbot de Malahide have another at Malahide 
Castle. Lord and Lady Carew will bring up a 


Wheeler 


party from Castleborough, The newly-married 
Mr. Cliffe and Lady Talbot Power will arrive 
in time before settling down at Bellevue in 
county Wexford. The Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Waterford, Lord and Lady Fitz- 
william, and other prominent Irish landowners 
will be present. The Lawn Tennis Cham- 
pionship, once the great social and sporting 
event of the year in Dublin, has lost much of 
its popularity, but the glory of the Horse 
Show is undiminished. 
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CELEBRITIES FOUND OUT 


How Mr. Tom Browne Obtains Inspiration for His Jokes. 


OFF FOR A SHORT SKETCHING TOUR "'M FOND OF TAKING MY MOTOR TO PIECES 


Campbill & Gray 
THIS BOAT OF MINE WAS NOT A SUCCESS AT COWES WAITING FOR AN _ INSPIRATION 
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THE FRESH AIR FUND MOVEMENT—CHILDREN TO WHOM « 


a 
SERBS a OME SE 


TEA-TIME—A CUP OF TEA AND ONE LARGE SCONE 


AFTER TEA—LEAP-FROG 


STRETCHING THEIR LEGS WITH SKIPPING-ROPE PRACTICE 


One of the most deserving charities is the Fresh Air Fund promoted by Messrs, C. Arthur Pearson 
and the Ragged School Union, ‘The object of the fund is to give the waifs and strays of London a 
holiday and a real good time either in the country or at the seaside. Every penny subscribed goes 
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“THE TATLER” READERS MAY HELP TO GIVE A GOOD TIME. 


Bone es 
pall 


FEST AMBITION 


“HANDS UP WHO WANT TO COME AGAIN” 


to the children in food or fares, and 9d. pays for a day’s happiness for a child. Those who wish 
to sttbscribe to this admirable charity should send their contributions to the Fresh Air Fund, 
17, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by 


Week. 


Announcements.—The paragraphists have 
begun foreshadowing the autumn. I have but 
small belief in players’ intentions because 
they are frequently so transitory. You meet 
an actor one evening who tells you that he 
means to doso and so You print a paragraph 
thereanent only to learn on the morrow that 
Mr. Buskin has changed his mind. But it 
seems quite certain that the beginning of next 
month will see Mr. Cyril Maude at the New 
Theatre in Beauty and the Barge, by Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs and Mr. Louis Parker, and 
that Zhe Catch of the Season, by Mr. 
Seymour Hicks and Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, 
will be “ presented” at the Vaudeville. Miss 
Ellaline Terriss, who has other schemes in 
view, will be replaced for a tine by that very- 
much-bephotographed young lady, Miss Zena 
Dare. 


Is the Drama Ill?—There is dissitisfac- 
tion in playdom. You may wonder why that 
should be so, but I think that it isso. The 
drama we are told by one section is diseased. 
The old-fashioned people believe that it is all 
due to the wicked music-halls; hence the 
recent attacks on the halls by the managers 
—an attack which has come to an end for 
the time being. I regret this frankly 
b:cause the theatre managers’ tactics 
will undoubtedly lead to a reconsidera- 
tion of the censor question. <A third 
party declares that musical comedy is 
the bacillus. For my own part [ think 
the public are dissatisfied with the fare 
presented to them but are not quite 
prepared to accept the reformers at 
their own value. 


Two Amateur Theatres.—During 
the past few days two important steps 
have been taken by amateurs to produce 
plays which will satisfy their tastes. One is 
the application for a patent for a permanent 
theatre in Dublin. The other is the incorpora- 
tion of the Stage Society. In the former case 
Miss A. E. Horniman (who is a daughter of 


the tea millionaire) applied to the Atturney- 
General of Ireland for a patent for a _per- 
manent theatre in Dublin for the use of the 
Irish National Theatre Society. Opposition 
was offered by the Gaiety Theatre in Dublin, 


MISS MARGARET FRASER 
And her bright little Aberdeen terrier 


which gave a political colouring to its anta- 
gonism. Mr. Moriarty, K.C., tried to get 
Mr. Gill, the secretary of the Agricultural 
Society, to say that L’Jutruse was received 
in London “ with a cry of horror” ! 


Ellis & Walery 


The Incorporated’ Stage Society.—The 
Stage Society, which is trying to do for 
England what Mr. Yeats has done for Ire- 
land (a much more favourable soil), has 
incorporated itself—exactly five years aiter 
its foundation. The society has done excel- 
lent work, but it has its drawbacks, notably 
a weakness for turning drama into dia- 
lectics—mainly on sex problems. In the 
second place, it makes Sunday evening its 
great playground. Now, to me—quite apart 
from any feeling of Sabbatarianism—Sunday 
evening in London is a most inappropriate 
time for theatre-going. I want to see the 
country on that day, and any movement that 
drives me back to town and the stuffy theatre, 
when the audience blazons its desire to feel 
“wicked,” is not my friend. Besides, the play 
is nota proper vehicle for dialectics. It is like 
a draper trying to advertise his summer sale 
in the terms of a sonnet. After all is said, 
however, I for one favour, even with its 
disadvantages, any scheme which keeps 
intelligent people from deserting the drama. 
The season that has gone gave us for the 
most part ‘entertainments” that were, in 
Hogenheimer’s expressive vulgarity, “rotten.” 


Mr. Gilbert Al Fresco.—Plays in the 
open are for once possible in England. I 
have been at some performances at the 
Lotanic Gardens in previous years when a 
sunny day ended in the most 
chilly feeling, but the past few 
a weeks have been as balmy as to 
entitle us to go back to the state 
of primitive man. Among the 
many outdoor performances which 
have been given was one of 
Mr. Gilbert’s quipful fantasy, Te 
Palace of Truth, which was 
played in the Manor House gardens at Seend 
the other day. Mr. Raven-Hill, the well- 
known artist, figured as King Phanor. It is 
four-and-thirty years since Mr. Gilbert gave 
us The Palace of Truth. 


MR. GILBERT’S FANTASY, 


“THE PALACE OF TRUTH,” 
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AS PLAYED 


Barton Smyth 


IN THE OPEN 
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ALL ABOUT SUMMER PIERROTS AT THE SEA. 


f the many remarkable features of Eng- 
lish holiday life at the seaside none 
exceeds the extraordinary thirst for pierrot 
music that visitors bring down with them 
from hamlet, countryside, and city street when, 
baggage in hand, they arrive for their summer 
holiday at anywhere you can name from one 
side of the coast round to the other. 

The less the visitors know or care about 
music the more they worship the pierrot. The 
pierrot is the real hero of the seashore to-day 
The hardy old salt who told nautical lies for 
drinks has gone out of fashion, for the pierrot 
with his banjo, his coon songs, his ballads, 
and chestnuts has worked his way into the 
affectiou.s of the visiting families 
and put a new tax on the father 
with sons and daughters infatuated 
by the pierrots’ paint. 

The fathers of the 
British families are pay- 
ing for the pierrots’ 
holiday. All the 
daughters always fall in 
love with the pierrots, 


and the father 
has to. supply 
them with the ; 


tokens that they 
blushingly drop 
into the box or 
sea shell placed © 
gallantly in front 

of them twice or 
thrice at every 
concert every day by the “nobber.” 
“nobber” is the member of the team 
collects. 

Many of the costumed concert parties 
appearing at pier pavilions have London 
reputations and rank themselves high, but as 
a matter of fact the entertainment is much 
the same as many pierrot teams passing the 
hat on the beach 
often every day in 
the open. The 
Musketeers was 
the first team to 
make a name for 
“inysterious musi- 
cians,” as many of 
these concert parties 
appearing on the 
river at Henley, 
Cowes, and _ other 
places in the 
season called them- 
selves. To-day, 
however, the mask 
is losing favour, as 
competition be- 
tween the rival 
parties is very keen 
and facial expres- 
sion is expected to 
play some part in 
the show. The 
Japs was a_ well- 
known team that 
used to “ busk”— 
as this work is called 
in the profession— 
and they have 
played before 
royalty. They have 
had hundreds of 
imitators and to-day 
the coast of Eng- 
land swarms’ with 


The 
who 


them. The indoor companies such as the 
Follies, Serenaders, Dandies, Gaieties, and 
Ragamuffins affect special costumes, but the 
majority of the beach teams that consist of 
three to seven performers, including a pianist, 
prefer the garb of the pierrot. 

Many young fellows employed in the City, 
capable enough amateurs, do a little “ busk- 
ing” in the summer, and many a half-pay 
officer has had a holiday for nothing and put 


THE SERENADERS AND THEIR PIANO 


a little money in his pocket besides by helping 
in ateam. Sometimes the team works on the 
co-op-rative system, sharing the receipts, but 
the manager is coming more to the front every 
year. He takes the risk, pays his company 
salaries of from £3 to £5 per week each, and 
generally does the collecting—plays “ nobber” 
in fact. 


THE SERENADERS AS DANCERS 
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There are quite important organisations 
sending out pierrots and concert parties, 
ovganisations controlled by men who do or 
used to go “ busking,” have saved money at 
it and are now able to extend their interests. 
On the sands the takings of a pierrot team 
often run from £5 to £15 perday. For this 
they will have to give three to five shows. 
On some piers pierrots were allowed to give a 
morning show and pass the hat, s.mply 

because the people they drew 
© there help the turnstiles. With 

SS local authorities some pierrots 
have great influence, and as a 
return for facilities they give a 
concert or two every season for 
a local charity. 

Two rival pierrot troupes 
at a seaside place often aid 
instead of injuring each other. 
5) They each secure partisans 
amongst locals and_ visitors 
who, purely out of mere senti- 
ment, subscribe freely to one 
team simply because they do 
not, or fancy they do not, like 
the other one. Pierrots, too, 
make themselves favourites at 

many places by noticing the 

children—organising little 
concerts and competitions 
amongst them. 

There are several 
London firms—publishers of 
music for the banjo, mando- 

line, and guitar—largely interested in these 
seaside entertainments, and it is due not a 
little to their assistance that the banjo is 
regaining its old popularity. The most suc- 
cessful teams are those in which the banjo 
predominates, and this will be found true of 
the White Coons, the Yellow Coons, the 
Blue Coons, and the Silver Moons, or any of 
the various troupes 
singing at night on 
the shore to the 
delight of the maids 
who can say, “Oh, 


kilis & Watery 


it reminds me of 
the Pav !” 
Thespierxnot 
helps the music 
publisher in a very 
large degree. He 
can popularise a 
song as no other 


medium can and, 
strange though it 
may seem, he has 
often helped to 
make a compara- 
tively new place 
popular with 
visitors. The 
pierrot, unattractive 
though he may be 
to a few, is beloved 
of the majority, and 
many a young 
chorister, small-part 
man, or music-hall 
artist has tided over 
the long summer, 
got his first chance, 
or made his first 
real friends as a 
member of a pierrot 
team upon the 
sands. 
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THE POETRY OF A POLICEMAN IN “SERGEANT BRUE” 


At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


MILLIE AND WILLIE 


This picture shows Miss Millie Legarde as Lady Bickenhall and Mr. Willie 
Edouin as Sergeant Brue (of C Division). The sergeant first met her ladyship 
‘outside Rabbits’s boot shop in Piccadilly '’ and was so much struck by her that 
he “turned all the traffic into Berkeley Square"' to let her pass. She inspects 
his son's hairdressing shop and the sergeant thinks she has followed him 


THE SERGEANT AND THE POOR LITTLE SLAVEY IN HIS SON’S ESTABLISHMENT 


MR. WILLIE EDOUIN AND MR. FARREN SOUTAR 


This picture shows the father and son encountering one another after the father 

has got £10,000 a year. One of the conditions of the legacy is that he forfeits 

it if he leaves ‘‘the force'’ before he becomes an inspector. He takes a house 

for his son and daughter in the West-end, and they give a party at the Green 
Park Hotel while the sergeant is on duty outside the railings 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co, 


The maid of all work is quite devoted to the sergeant. She fetches and carries for him and is lost in wonder at his greatness. With pathetic solicitude she removes and 
readjusts the padding which forms his manly chest 
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THE BOUNTIFUL BURGLAR IN “SERGEANT BRUE” 


At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS AND MR. FARREN SOUTAR 


Mr. Arthur Williams makes perhaps the greatest hit in Sergeant Brue by playing 
[the part of a criminal known as Crookie Scrubbs. Crookie is shown here at the 
;:moment when he is caught by young Brue rifling the till of the hairdressing 

establishment in Bond Street 


MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS AND MISS MILLIE LEGARDE 


Lady Bickenhall is very anxious to marry Sergeant Brue, but that is impossible 
unless the sergeant is raised to an inspectorship. So she gets Crookie installed as 
a waiter in the Green Park Hotel on the understanding that he is to plan a put-up 
burglary, which the sergeant is to be rewarded with an inspectorship for detecting 


MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS AND MR. FARREN SOUTAR 


This picture shows Crookie installed as a waiter in the Green Park Hotel arranging 

his scheme with Michael Brue, the son of the sergeant, who while unable to 

leave the police still retains his legacy of £10,000 a yyear and gives the son a 
fine house in Berkeley Square 


Stage Pictorial Publishin; 


CROOKIE AND THE POLICE INSPECTOR 


The plan of rewarding Sergeant Brue for a (bogus) burglary detection falls through 

and ends in the sergeant’s being placed in the police dock as the burglar himself 

and in Crookie’s giving evidence in the case. Crookie forgets at times that he 
is in the box instead of the dock 


THE. TATLER 


Mr. 


George 


MISS MAVIS WINGFIELD 


One of the Three Fates 


notable musical production — entitled 
Therefore Count it All Gain, by 
Margaret Meredith, the wife of Mr. William 
Meredith, the publisher, and the daughter-in- 
law of Mr. George Meredith, was recently 
put on at the Albert Hall by a distinguished 
little company. Described as a “ musical 
idyll,” it is composed on Wagnerian lines, 
the attempt being to give dramatic as well 
as musical expression to some of the most 
fundamental elements in human life and 
love. But unlike Wagner, Mrs. Meredith 
gives this expression not by action but by 
the presentment of passion and emotion in 
purely symbolic form. 
The curtain rises on a woodland scene where 
a joyous Maiden gathers flowers, while in the 
distance sit the Three Fates plying the threads 
of human destiny. They warn her that Love 
lies sleeping, but that awakened he will bring 
sorrow. She wakens Love all the same. 
He wreathes her with his own crown of roses 
and she accepts him. 
The second scene is the same glade a 
year later. Love and the Maiden sit hand 


Naudin 


MISS PHYLLIS LETT 


As the Maiden 


in hand, but the Fates are hovering round 
in watchfulness. The stage darkens and the 
Fates are heard saying in song of menace, 
“Tt must not, shall not, be to mortals given 
while still on earth to know the joy of 
heaven.” 

So in the next scene we find Love dying 
in the sunset glow of an autumn afternoon, 
The Fates break in once more, but the angels 
are watching also, while the Maiden sees Life 
as she bends in agony over Love’s dead body 
saying, ‘‘All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait until my change come. Thou shalt 
call and I will answer thee.” 


H. Walter Barnett 
MADAME LOUISE DALE 


As the Angel 


The last scene is in darkness with the 
Maiden lying just where Love died. But her 
soul is growing. In a vision she is shown a 
dream child in the Angel’s arms. The 
Angel sings a lullaby and then a song of 


Ellis & Walery 
THE FATES 


Miss Wingfield, Miss Janet Duft, and Miss de Dreux 
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Meredith’s Daughter-in-law as a Composer. 


Russell 


MRS. MEREDITH 


The composer 


courage. Then the Maiden breaks into her 
last passionate song of self-renunciation, 
“Thou hadst the peace and I the undying 
pain,” and the angels take up the song in a 
triumphant chorus. 

The idyll greatly moved all who heard it, 
for it is instinct with a beautiful idea finely 
carried out. It was admirably rendered by 
the singers, of whom something may be said. 
Madame Louise Dale (Mrs. Hamilton Earle), 
who was the Angel, is one of our kest 
sopranos ; she made her début at an early 
age at the London Popular Concerts. She 
sings to the C in alto, even pianissimo, without 
the slightest effort. Mr. Herbert Thorndike, 
who was Love, studied in. Italy under Lam- 
pertiand in England under the late Mr. H. 
C. Deacon and Signor Randegger. He has 
sung at Drury Lane, the Court, and the Savoy 
and at all the best concerts. Miss Phy lis 
Lett, the Maiden, took an open scholarship at 
the London College in 1903 and won the 
Frangcon Davies Schubert prize. The Fates 
were represented by Miss Edmee de Dreux, 
Miss Janet Duff and Miss Mavis Wingfield. 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. HERBERT THORNDIKE 


As Love in Life 
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THE DATE Rk 


W henever 

business 
has taken me to 
the Old Bailey, 
and I have 
mixed for a day 
or two with my 
fellow citizens 
assembled in its 
precincts I come 
away feeling 
very much like 
a twentieth-cen- 
tury Dante who 
has_ been _ per- 
sonally con- 
ducted through 
I don’t mean that I feel myself a poet ; 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS 


some up-to-date Inferno. 
on the contrary, my environment has been so sordid that if I had 
to record my impressions there and then only the most Zolaesque 
prose would suggest itself to me. : 

A little while ago I sat among the witnesses waiting in a long 


corridor, and my _ next-door 
clergyman, 

There was an air of innocence about my neighbour which made 
me turn to him with a sigh of relief and incite him to conversation. 

“What is there in the atmosphere of this place,” I exclaimed, 
“that makes one feel a criminal directly one breathes it ?” 

“1 am wondering myself,” replied the curate. “I have been 
sitting here for half-an-hour and I have begun to imagine that the 
policemen who keep passing in and out are taking me for a burglar’s 
brother or the relative of a murderer.” 

There are some pitiful specimens of humanity among our 
neighbours in the corridor. Women with repellent features sit 
side by side with gentle, pale-faced girls. Men of the lowest stamp 
loll back on the benches with their hands in their pockets and look 
reund furtively from time to time as though they expect to be 
recognised by a warder or a detective. There is a sorrowful little 
group of men and women talking together under their voices—they 
are the relatives of a poor woman who was murdered under 
circumstances which sent a thrill ef horror through the kingdom. 

I tell the young clergyman —he is a witness in a_ begging-letter 
fraud—and he glances at them sympathetically and yet with a slight 
shudder. 

The crime of which he has read is brought so closely home to 
him by this temporary association with the little group of bereaved 
ones that he cannot quite separate them from the gruesome details 
with which the daily papers have made him familiar. 

I have been a witness at the Old Bailey and then I felt the 
association even more keenly than I do when | simply visit the 
hall of punishments as a journalist. 

On this occasion the witnesses were shut up in a room together, 
and the police in charge of the case told us such tales of the accused 
men—it was a long-firm fraud—that I began to think we were 
being specially prepared to make our evidence as black as possible. 
I began to wonder that if the counsel for defence were to say, ‘‘ Have 
you talked the case over with the other witnesses ?” what my reply 
on oath would be. 

The other day | found myself at the Old Bailey in connection 
with the case of a man who had made a false pretence of having my 
authority for certain statements which he had made for the purposes 
of obtaining money, and again I sat among the witnesses. 

This man had marr ed several wives without waiting for any of 
them to die. and the ladies sitting together made an interesting 
group. 


neighbour was a young English 


TWELVE ZIG-ZAG PAPERS 


XI.—An Old Bailey Witness. 
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By G. R. Sims. 


One was a thin, ladylike woman of fifty, who wept. Another 
was a handsome black-eyed girl, who glanccd defiantly at the 
other victims and whose principal anxiety was as to whether she 
would be allowed to bid the modern Bluebe:rd good-bye before he 
went away to serve his sentence. Another was a fair, pretty-looking 
girl of five-and-twenty who had, it seems, sent the prisoner his 
dinner in every day and supplied him with pcrmitted delicacies 
while he was awaiting trial. Another was a lady of about thirty, 
who sat apart and conversed with the relative who accompanied her. 
This poor lady had every reason up to the time of the trial to believe 
that she was a deserted wife, but when the police, after the arrest, 
searched the prisonet’s lodgings they found a much earlier certificate 
showing that the man had been married before he contracted 
the alliance which the lady in question always thought was a 
legal one. 

Her position was a pitiable one. The certificate of the first 
marriage had been found but no trace of the first wife could be 
discovered. She might be alive—she might be dead. 

It was quite possible that the unhappy lady now waiting to give 
her evidence with the other wives might have to live her life without 
knowing whether she was a married woman or not. 

There was another bigamy case in one of the courts that day and 
I saw the lady witnesses. They were waiting in the same room. 
The first wife—a tall, pale, handsome, aristocratic-looking woman— 
sat closely veiled beside her mother. A few feet away from her sat 
the second wife—a plain, loud-looking girl of the ordinary type. It 
was difficult to understand why the accused, who was a. pleasant- 
looking fellow of five-and-thirty, should have run the risk of penal 
servitude in order to effect such a change of companionship. But at 
the Old Bailey human nature does not account for its proceedings 
and the verdict of the jury leaves many a social problem unsolved. 
When the trial of Chapman, the woman poisoner, was over and the 
limp, shrivelled-up little mass of wickedness was carried out of the 
dock by the warders there were not half-a-dozen people in court who 
understood why the monster had taken such keen delight in watching 
the death agonies of his victims. 

The thought of the witnesses’ rooms at the Old Bailey brings 
back to me one memory which is as painful as any. 

I sat one cold rainy morning before the courts had opened in the 
shed adjoining the yard into which the prison van is driven with ‘its 
burden of souls in agony. 

Sitting in the shed with me were a strange group. The sisters 
and brothers of a woman who had been murdered by her young 
husband were talking together under their voice and looking earnestly 
at the figure of an old, grey-headed man who stood apart with 
bowed head and trembling lips. It was the last day of the murderer’s 
trial. The old man was. his father, who had come in the vain hope 
of saying something for his boy that might weigh with the jury on a 
question of sanity. 

Bitter as the sufferings of that little group of bereaved ones had 
been there was not one of them but felt a pang of sorrow for the 
poor old man who had to go into court and see his son standing in 
the shadow of the gallows. 

Once at a murder trial at the Old Bailey I made friends with a 
clergyman. It was at lunch in the sheriffs room. We had quite 
a pleasant chat, and I wondered at the time what interest such a 
bright, pl-asant-spoken, gentle parson could take in the sordid details 
of a brutal crime. 

When the jury returned with a verdict of guilty and the court 
was hushed to the stillness of the grave while the judge put on the 
black cap I looked up and to my surprise saw my friend, the pleasant 
clergyman, standing behind the judge’s chair. 

When the last words of the death sentence had left the judge’s 
lips it was my friend of the luncheon-room who uttered the solemn 
“ Amen.” 
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THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


One of Our Latest Fellow Citizens. 


A PRIEST OF THE FORBIDDEN CITY OF LHASSA WHICH A BRITISH ARMY HAS JUST ENTERED 


Tibet is pre-eminently a land of priests, monasteries, and temples. Almost every house belonging to the richer classes has a temple attached to it, 
generally on the roof. In houses in which there is no roof temple the best room is generally set apart for religious uses and the worship of images, 
which are always surrounded with musical instruments and symbols of power 
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GOLF, THE ONLY SPORT THAT ABSORBS ACTORS. 


olf threatens to become the national amusement of the actor. 
No form of outdoor sport ever appears to have made the same 
direct appeal to actors generally that golf is doing to-day. Is a 


craving for emancipation at the bottom 
of it? In golf the player stage-manages, 
so to speak, his own game. For once, 
at all events, he has got rid of the 
eternal combination. If his rival “ dries 
up,” or rather gets into trouble, he has 
not to attempt to get him out of it and su 
save appearances. On the contrary, he 
can sit down and light his pipe in order 
to better enjoy the other’s discomfiture. 
When the man in trouble is an actcr- 
manager the actor who is waiting for 
that position can enjoy the situation all 
the better. 

The actor-manager does not always 
get the worst of the game at golf. Three 
or four years ago Mr. Lewis Waller gave 
a cup, to be called the Green Room Cup, 
for annual competition amongst men of 
his own profession, and to prove his luck 
actually won it the first year. He is not, 
however, by any means the champion 
golfer amongst actors ; for that position 
there may be several claimants, but report 
says that it will be difficult to find one 
better than Mr. Herbert Ross. Mr. Rut- 
land Barrington, who mostly plays at 
Mid-Surrey, Richmond, is, to use an 
Americanism, one of the “ top-notchers ” ; 
and amongst others supposed to hold 
good records are Mr. Gerald du Maurier, 
Mr. Lawrence Rea, Mr. A. J. Evelyn, 
Mr. Arthur Hatherton, Mr. Norman 
Salmond, and Mr. Robert Evett. 

The best-known golf links round 


London most patronised by players are Acton, Northwood, Bushey 
Hall, and Mid-Surrey, Richmond. At all of these, Northwood 
excepted, ladiescan play. Some of the more regular players amongst 


MR. DENIS O'SULLIVAN 
Who has been playing at the Lyric 


actresses are Miss Decima Moore, Miss Louie Pounds, Miss Octavia 
Barry, Miss Sybil Arundale, Miss Adrienne Augarde, Miss Marie 
Studholme, Miss Nancy Price, and Miss Gertrude Ellivtt. 
At Bushey Hall the George Edwardes 
Society, of one hundred members, is asso- 
ciated with the Bushey Club, and that 
links is more patronised by actors than 
any other. The Edwardes Society is 
very strong in players and has challenged 
all the rest of the profession. It has even 
gone further and had a golfer’s anthem 
specially written by Mr. T. Mostyn 
Pigott, with music by Mr. Harold Samuel, 
that will surely become the popular 
song at golfers’ convivial gatherings. 
Bushey, by the way, is rather famous 
for its golfing entertainments, for M. 
André, who belongs to another club, 
has written one or two playlets round 
golf. 
Stories are told about golf as they 
used to be told about fishing, and some- 
times they are very amusing. Mr. G. S. 
Titheradge coming into the club one day 
complained of his bad luck in the game 

_ that he had just played, and sa‘d that he 
had lost seventeen balls. ‘‘ Ah!” at once 
remarked Gerald du Maurier, “then you 
didn’t play the eighteenth hole.” One or 
two well-known managers very fond of 
the game have, it is said, never yet failed 
to beat some members of their company 
who report says could give them at least 
two strokes a hole. 

Some of the more prominent actors 
who play a good deal of golf without 
aiming at championship honours are 
Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Herbert 

Waring, George Alexander, T. B. Thalberg, Allan Aynesworth, 
Fred Terry, Alfred Bishop, Ben Webster, Fred Kerr, William 
Mollison, Oscar Asche, and Cyril Maude. 


MR. HERBERT ROSS 


Who is considered the best actor-golfer 


MR. ARTHUR HATHERTON 


MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH, JUN. 


Who is now playing at the Gaiety Who is now playing at the Gaiety 
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Current Games, 


Enthusiasm Tempered with Justice.—A 
short paragraph in a Lancashire sporting 
paper last week made for me a curiously 
interesting pendant to Mr. Fry’s recent re- 
marks on the enthusiasm of the spectators 
in the north of England. “ But Lancashire,” 
so ran the paragraph, “did not maintain that 
standard of skill which has characterised their 
career this summer ; 
although by a stupen 
dous effort they ensured 
a draw their supporters ‘ 
have not failed to 
grumble at the exhi- 
bition they gave.” 
Now here is a side 
whose career this 
summer has been one 
triumphal march 
With the solitary ex 
ception of Yorkshire 
no county within the 
last dozen years has 
played more brilliant 
cricket than have Lan- 
cashire this year; yet 
because they failed in 
the immensely difficult 
task of defeating York- 
shire we are told that 
their supporters had 
not failed to grumble. 
Enthusiasm is a fine 
thing, no doubt, but it 
ought to be tempered 
with justice. 


a 


Brilliant Stumping. 
—The dulness of the 
Lancashire and South 
African match was 
only relieved by the 
brilliant stumping of 
Brearley by Halliwell 
off one of Kotze’s ex- 
presses. Brearley, I 
read somewhere, was 
surprised, and no wonder. There is probably 
no living wicketkeeper but- Halliwell who 
would have accomplished such a feat. For 
some years after Blackham astonished us all 
by the way he stood up to Spofforth the best 
of our English stumpers used to follow the 
Australian’s example even against the fastest 
bowling, but of late years it has become the 
habit of our wicketkeepers to stand back to 
anything above medium-pace bowling. At 
his best Gregor MacGregor stood up to every 
type of bowler no matter what his pace. 
Indeed, one particular feat of the Middlesex 
captain I shall never forget. It was in 1893 
or 1894 in the Gentlemen and Players’ match 
at Lord’s. Kortright was bowling as only 
Kortright could in those days, but MacGregor 
stood as close to the wicket and took him 
without flinching. Playing forward to one of 
Kortright’s especially fast ones the batsman 
slightly lifted his foot, and MacGregor had 
the bails off like a flash of lightning, I 
always believe that this was the finest piece 
of stumping ever accomplished by any wicket- 
keeper. Blackham, of course, has done many 
brilliant things when keeping wicket to 
Spofforth, but I doubt if Spofforth was ever 
quite so fast as Kortright was ten years ago, 


Sports, 


A Very Friendly Fixture.—Mr. MacLaren 
or the Lancashire committee, or whoever is 
responsible for the choosing of the team, is 
evidently not of Mr. Warner’s way of thinking 
as regards the importance of county cricket. 
Against the South Africans Lancashire was 
represented by an eleven which, except for 
Tyldesley, Sharp, and Brearley, had a 


WHICH WILL MAKE A DOZEN CENTURIES FIRST 


T. Hayward and C. B. Fry, who are running a close race for the greatest number of centuries 
this season. 


strangely unfamiliar appearance. No doubt 
with the championship dangling in front of 
their eyes the committee were unwilling to 
take any risks, and even Lancashire’s re- 
serve team cannot be treated with contempt. 
Nevertheless, one can quite understand that 
the South Africans were not too well pleased 
at having the match treated as such an ex- 
ceedingly friendly fixture. Quite reasonably 
they declared that no matter what the state 
of the county championship every county 
treats a match against the Australians with 
perfect seriousness. The contrast is not 
complimentary to themselves. 


M.C.C. on Substitutes.—On the whole, 
perhaps, justice was fairly met by the pro- 
nouncement of the Marylebone Club on the 
subject of the substitution of Messrs. Murdoch 
and Harper for Messrs. Warner and G. W. 
Beldam in the recent match between Gentle- 
men and Players at the Oval. At the same 
time one cannot but regret that the committee 
of the M.C.C. should have thought fit to add 
to their judgment a condonation of similar 
infringements on their own ground on the 
transparent plea that they had not been 
asked for an official ruling. The fact that 
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At present Hayward has made ten and Mr. Fry nine 
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and Pastimes. 


Mr. Beldam had bowled was merely, of 
course, a side issue. Law 37, according to 
the ruling of M.C.C., is as clearly infringed 
by the inclusion of a substitute for any other 
than the purpose of fielding or of running 
between the wickets. 


A Precedent.—In any case the Surrey 
authorities could claim 
that in their action 
they were merely 
following a precedent 
created by the M.C.C. 
itself. In the match 
between M.C.C. and 
Ground and Lanca- 
on shire at Lord’s on 
May 8, 1902, a precisely 
similar incident to that 
of Mr. Beldam 
occurred. In this 
Barnes, the Lancashire 
bowler, after a few 
overs broke down and 
was replaced by 
Broughton with the 
consent of Mr. W. G. 
Grace, the Marylebone 
captain. The Mary- 
lebone Club, too, 
allowed another  in- 
fringement of the rule, 
also at Lord’s, on 
July 11, in the Middle- 
sex and Essex match, 
when Mr. Pilkington, 
after fielding all the 
first day, was replaced 
by Mr. Stogdon for the 
rest of the game. 
Under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, 


opyright of “The Taner Particularly as there 
2 could be no suggestion 
of bad faith on the 
part of the Surrey 


authorities, and in view 
of the M.C.C.’s own action on previous occa- 
sions, the method of dealing with the incident 
at the Oval might perhaps have been a little 
more generous. As it is the pronouncement 
of M.C.C. seems to lack a sense of proportion. 


Gilling and District.—I do not know 
anything about cricket at Gilling, but judging 
from the team which Ranji brought the other 
day to play a match against twenty-two of 
Gilling and district the cricket must be of a 
very high order indeed. Ranji’s team in- 
cluded in addition to himself such novices as 
F. S. Jackson, Braund, Lockwood, and Arnold, 
to say nothing of Mead, Dwyer—the young 
Australian who is qualifying for Sussex—and 
Pearson. With a few alterations this side is 
almost strong enough to represent England. 
At any rate it was too powerful for the men 
of Gilling, who could only make 71 runs 
among the whole twenty-two of them in the 
first innings and 112 in the second. Braund 
took fourteen wickets for 17 runs, while Arnold 
also had a fairly good time. Holiday cricket 
must not be judged too severely, but from the 
appearance of the score sheet Ranji’s enter- 
prise savoured somewhat of crushing butterflies 
by the steam roller, 
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The Luck of Yorkshire.—It used to be 
‘a complaint among Yorkshire’s less successful 
rivals that the luck of the county in finding 
bowlers was a bit uncanny. When Peate 
‘dropped out of cricket there was Peel ready 
‘to take his place, and when a regrettable 
incident closed Peel’s career his loss was 
promptly repaired by the discovery of Rhodes, 
I suppose that something more than luck was 
responsible for the ready way in which worthy 
successors of Peate and Peel were found, but 
that is neither here nor there. For the 
moment the Yorkshire committee seem to 
shave lost the knack of unearthing great slow 
‘bowlers As a compensation, however, they 
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“THE MECHANICAL BOWLER” 


Hargreave of Warwickshire 


‘have a very fine reserve of batsmen up their 
sleeve. First it was Myers, and now it is 
Rudston. Myers originally came into the 
‘team as a bowler, but judging by some of his 
recent performances he is likely to strengthen 
the batting of the side rather than the 
bowling. This is unfortunate for Yorkshire, 
as at the present moment one good bowler 
‘would be worth half-a-dozen batsmen. 


Not a Very Lucky Team.—When Middle- 
‘sex won the championship last season a good 
many people said that they were a lucky 
team, a remark that was really a truism, as 
the championship nowadays cannot be won 
‘without the help of a little good luck, or as 
Mr. Fry would put it, the absence of bad 
luck. So far this season the team of all the 
nations has had nothing to thank fortune for. 
Mr. Warner, formerly a model of consistency 
at Lord’s, has had a large number of off 
days, and even Mr. Bosanquet, magnificent 
cricketer as he is, has not been of the same all- 
round service to Middlesex as Hirst has been to 
Yorkshire. Trott has been as usual a man of 
moods, and neither as a batsman nor a bowler 
has George Beldam been as effective as last 
season. The falling off of Middlesex is not 
to be accounted for by a comparison of their 


.of the importance of a 


figures this season with those of last year. 
For some reason or the other the team seems 
to have lost its knack of doing big things 
on big occasions. Had the side possessed 
the dash of last season they certainly would 
not have gone down in the way they did 
before Gloucester the other day. Of late 
years Middlesex has been such a formidable 
team that we have become accustomed to 
think that no task is beyond their power 
when the brothers Douglas and Wells are 
playing for them; but possibly before the 
season is ended Middlesex may yet surprise 
us. 


An Unpleasant Incident.—I do not know 
whether it is true that C. B. Fry has declared 
that he will never play cricket in Bristol again ; 
if so he is not the first cricketer who has 
taken this vow. The whole trouble arose out 
ofa remark which was made to Mr. Fry by 
one of the members when he returned to the 
pavilion after being bowled by Huggins in 
the Bank Holiday match. There is apparently 
a feeling in Bristol that Mr. Fry has not been 
altogether happy in some of the things he has 
written about Gloucester cricket, and when 
the Sussex captain fell a victim to Huggins one 
of his own remarks on Gloucester crickct was 
retorted on him. At least so the story runs as 
I have heard it. Now I think I read pretty 
closely everything Mr. Fry writes concerning 
cricket, and it seems incredible to me that 
even the most tender susceptibilities could 
ever have been hurt by any of his public 
criticism. Like most of us Mr. Fry has 
probably his own private likes and dislikes, 
but they certainly never appear in anything 
he writes. He is for the most part entirely 
impartial and is invariably courteous. On 
the other hand, the Bristol crowd—I mean, of 
course, those in the ring and not those in the 
pavilion—have certainly earned the reputa- 
tion of not being the most generous of sports- 
men, At least three cricketers who have 
represented Gloucestershire from time to time 
have told me that they would rather play 
anywhere than at Bristol. If things are 
going well with Gloucester well and good, 
if not the crowd never hesitates to express 
very forcibly its complete contempt for the 
members of the Glou- 
cesterteam. Still, Fry 
is far too level-headed 
a man to take an 
exaggerated view eithe1 
of his own dignity ot 


remark let fall in the 
heat of the moment. 
In the present season 
it is something more 
than an episode for a 
bowler to get rid of the 
Sussex captain for a 
few runs, and in a 
moment of triumph 
ciicketers—like less 
distinguished persons 
—do not always stop 
to pick and choose their 
phrases. At any rate, 
for the sake of Bristol 
and Gloucester cricket 
generally one likes to 
believe that nothing 
occurred on Bank 
Holiday of a serious 
enough nature to make 
it impossible for Mr. 
Fry ever to play at 
Bristol again. 
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The Second Best.—Whenever a dis- 
cussion arises as to who is the best all- 
round cricketer in England it seems to be 
tacitly assumed that there are only two 
claimants for that honour—George Hirst and 
Braund. From what I saw at the Oval the 
other day I should be inclined to place John 
Gunn a good second to Hirst, with Braund 
third. In bowling, fielding, and batting Gunn 
was easily the best man on the Notts side 
in the match against Surrey. None of the 
Surrey men could play his bowling without 
difficulty, and his fielding and cover were 
worthy of Jessop. When Notts went in to 
bat Lees tucked up all the batsmen save and 
excepting John Gunn. When batting Gunn 
kept bustling the fieldsmen just as when field- 
ing he kept bustling the batsmen. It is not 
often that Abel knows less about a ball than 
he knew about that particular delivery with 
which Gunn bowled him. 


The Best Cricketer in England.—In Mr. 
Warner’s opinion Hirst is the best cricketer 
in England, with F. S. Jackson, B. J. T. 
Bosanquet, Braund, Rhodes, and J. Gunn as 
his nearest rivals. There is, of course, no 
better judge living than P. F. Warner, but I 
fancy that if the question, who was the best 
cricketer in England, could be decided by 
votes F. S. Jackson would come out at the 
head of the poll. Hirst is probably a better 
bowler than Mr. Jackson, and he is certainly 
a finer fieldsman, while his batting, judged by 
figures, is but little inferior to that of his com- 
rade in arms. Nevertheless it is the almost 
universal opinion of cricketers that the man 
they would most prefer to have on their side 
on all important occasions is F. S. Jackson. 
Whether it is Mr. Jackson’s distinctive perso- 
nality or a recollection of the great things he 
has done against the Australians which has 
produced this impression I am unable to say, 
but I have no doubt that it exists. When 
Hirst played his great innings for England 
against the Australians at the Oval two years 
ago there was a certain amount of surprise, 
mingled with admiration, for his performance, 
but no surprise at all was expressed at what 
Mr. Jackson had done earlier in the innings, 
it was only what everyone expected from him. 
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E. HUMPHREYS 


One of Kent's excellent young bowlers 
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A Libelled Railway.—‘‘ When you see a 
head hit it” used to be an Irish motto, and 
when you are hard up for a joke, “ Go for the 
South-Eastern Railway” seems to be the 
motto of some of our humorists. As 
a matter of fact the South-Eastern 
and Chatham Railway has improved 
out of all knowledge lately. During 
the past three months I have tra- 
velled a good deal by it, and as far 
as I was personally concerned I 
found the trains fast, punctual, and 
on the whole quite clean. There 
may, of course, still be something 
in the management of the line open 
to improvement, but it is by no 
means the worst line in London. 
Indeed, its only weak point is its 
local service; its continental and 
long-distance trains are in every 
respect excellent. 


‘‘Rapid Travel in Luxury.”— 
These words appear on the cover 
of the time table issued by the 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Campbell & Gray 


A NEW CLUB IN MiLFORD LANE 


The illustration shows the smoking-room in the new club for Messrs. W. H. 
Smith's staff. The opening ceremony last week was attended by Mr. W. F. D. 


and Lady Esther Smith 
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Great Central Railway for July, and a 
perusal of its contents demonstrates that this. 
enterprising company intends to justify the 
use of such a phrase. Many important 
accelerations have been made in 
the train service affecting all parts 
of the country. Between London 
(Marylebone) and Leicester will be 
made the quickest run ever achieved, 
covering the 103 miles in 105 min. 
or at the rate of 58°8 miles an hour. 
To Nottingham the journey of 126 
miles will be accomplishedin 131 min. 
The Great Central is the first com- 
pany to makea run between London 
and Sheffield without a stop, which 
will be performed in the record 
time of 2 hr. 57 min, Between 
London and Manchester the journey 
will be completed in 3 hr. 50 min., 
Huddersfield in 3 hr. 45 min., 
Halifax in 4 hr. 13 min., Brad- 
ford in 4 hr. 30 min., York in 
4 hr. to min. Excellent excursion 
trains are also run by the company, 


Our Twelfth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Z.e., answers to the seventh acrostic 
(dated August 17) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, August 29. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Twelfth Series) 


Pema AS Uns Gore > 
Biot Oe Ns aver oN Seame Ge E 
Sire Guincho ne Ne Bet Vie 
Ase ven es Gee eet Sears) 
Fr fivees iced d Daieas Opacin) yehiag toys CaN 
, DALNY 
Gay Seen ) D 
FunS A G E 


1. Drafts’ is accepted. 

2. The rhyme referred to is ‘‘ Oranges and lemons 
say the bells of St. Clement’s.’’ ‘‘Ochre"’ cannot fit 
this light. 

3. ‘“‘Garonne"’ does not fit the light nor the second 
upright. ‘‘Genoa"’ is not even near the Rhone or Lake 
Leman (Lake of Geneva), not to mention other points. 

5. ‘‘ Adelphi’’ is Greek for brothers. The brothers 
Adam who built the Adelphi. The Adelphi Theatre. 

Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Almeria, Amabelle, Awdry; Arlechsite, Abna, Alsagon, 
Abcertes, Attrafala, Alnwick, Algebar, Arho, Aldebaran, 
Aston, Arvalana, Aylwards, Aredane, Aenea, Atalanta, 
Altona, Ashbury, Arosa, April, Agag, Amsted, Altanower, 
Aulton, Aftermay, Audax, Bosmere, Buscot, Blackie, 
Boofer-lady, Boscombe, Bydand, Bavette, Baker, Berks, 
Brislington, Bluebags, Beppo, Barbara, Bukhso, Bux- 
sted, Bimbo, Bakshante, Bydif, Bunting, Bulbul, Cass, 
Carrickduff, Claribel, Chiria, Cherry-bobs, Claudia, 
Charingthay, Chippie, Cabbaloff, Castledene, Cervin, 
Caddles, Chuffo, Chipchak, Chelfish, Chinchin, Cheery, 
Caldan, Cuspo, Coomb, C.R., Clan-chattan, Chilperic, 
Cados, Corfu, Carlos, Caledonia, Calkerlate, Comorin, 
Caspersz, Chipper, Cwrwda, Cambridge, Cymric, Cherie, 
Carissima, Dignity, Dontgo, Dowdsir, Dreadnought, 
Duberley, Dolabella, Dainty, Daisy, Darekill, Daddy, 
Dilatory, Dubious, Decanus, Doune, Diddums, Dearest, 
Dawker, Dingo, Driscoll, Dodpoller, Dodo, Dumnorix, 
Dewankhas, Dearthing, Dogfox, Eliot, Electra, Elms, 
Evilgar, Enos, Eighty-two, Esperance, Fog, F. Bones, 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Twelfth Series) 


One drives the others with much noise and smell, 
The cheapest motive-power it is as well; 

And if for country work you are inclined, 

The uprights ta’en together best you'll find. 


. It swings from side to side and drives a clock, 
Poe wrote a tale in which it gave a shock, 


. It mocks you by repeating what you said; 
The Irish version questions you instead. 


. There knights in armour charged with spears 
The last was held at Castle Eglinton. {upon, 
Means now all kinds of competition. 


. Reversed. A month quite famous for its beer, 
Also when pheasants 'gin to seek their bier. 


. Congestion's rife within the motor trade, 
Machines are wanted long before they're made. 
If, therefore, you desire machine to get, 

Best give thts now at once, nor linger yet. 


. Through this we see things greatly magnified, 
Also it throws great pictures from a slide, 
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Filletoville, Flosager, Fortiter, Fuelma, Fulwood, Fidelia, 
Florodora, Flarelight, Francis, Fiora, Freda, Geskwick, 
Gumberbird, Gala, Gartonsar, Gasco, Gargoyle, Geralec, 
Gatherso, Golo, Golfoozler, Gloyns, Glevum, Grimstone, 
Herr-oil, Heath, Horsa, Hadona, Howitzer, Hadith, 
Ignota, Jersey, Joker, Jacko, Jinko, [BEAD OLIter 
Juvenis, Kamsin, Keys, Kiwi, Kytebar, Klara, Kingsan, 
King-cole, Kaschcasch, Keewee, Karker, Ko, Kettle, 
Kempsey, Keepatit, Lady-clara, Lutra, Lengthington, 
Louise, Lavender, Lulu, Lord-jim, Luisa, Leep, Louth, 
Leirum, Lannie, Lyreb, Lhasa, Mees, Minschen, Mahtal,. 
Muswell, Marion, Moremie, Mitcord, Monty, M.L.H., 
Mop, Muggleton, Mouth, Macaudax, Miesmine, Minorca, 
Monazite, Mars, Mudjekeewis, Maxinia, Manor, Mars- 
den, Nimble, Novice, Nacnud, Nibs, Namrag, Nedals, 
Ole-miss, Ozia, Olea, Oak, Omar, Pixie, Pearl, Peverel, 
Pompom, Pophen, Paddy, Paris, Pachyderm, Park, Pac- 
dam, Pongo, Petite, Polmood, Persuader, Punjab,. 
Pirouette, Pord, Primavera, Petronella, Pongkyle, Pluto, 
Penguin, Quack-quack, Raven, Rumtifoo, Reeders, 
Reindeer, Robbin, Roma, Ronpu, Roy, Salmon, Sky- 
scraper, Silver-fox, Shadwell, Stede, Swansnest, Sars- 
field, Snipe, Skerry, Supercargo, Saltpan, Sheward,, 
Snaffle, St. Quentin, Scafell, Spartan, Scraps, Square,. 
Splendide, Sairy-gamp, Snibbets, Selina, Sunny-jim,,. 
S. F. J., Sakko, Squeak, Senga, Sivart, She, Sturford, 
Towser, Tiptilted, Tarbaby, Troloss, Tamworth, Tufted- 
hen, The-fiddler, Talfourd, Templemaj, Tobias-john, 
Tidy-hero, Tryandu, Talbot, Trafalgar, Trefedeux, 
Tatticalli, Theodore, Tax, Taffy, Tina, Usgood, Usher, 
Vinna, Victoria, Vacuna, Vilikins, Victor, Wild-violet, 
Wasp, Wugmump, Whatho, Waver, NV ylemore, Workit- 
out, Waterside, Widow-twigg, Winifred, We-two, Wim- 
bledon, Wynell, Wyst, Wildman, Weel, Wizard, Yoko, 
Yasmar, Yelleklub, Zika, Z.Y.X. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 2: 
was received from ‘t Oak" or to No. 1 from ‘‘ Moremie.” 
The latter is warned that post cards are often lost in the 
post or otherwise as mentioned in the rules. 

In order to clear up any doubt it is announced that 
‘“ Keewee"’ has solved the four acrostics correctly, 


Eleventh Series 
Answer to the Special Acrostic 


(NNO RM AL 
RHYME 


MEP AOEeEI NSS) 


The Orel, a Russian battleship so badly built and’ 
(perhaps) so badly managed that on being launched 
recently she stuck on a mudbank and started her armour. 


‘Lero lero lillibullero lero lero bullen a lah,"’ the 
chorus of a song composed by the Duke of Wharton, who: 
was said to have thereby sung James II. ‘‘out of three 
kingdoms." 

1. The prison chaplain is ‘‘ the ordinary.’ 

3. See the story of Prince Beder in the Arabian Nights. 

4. Dan Leno. 


Thirteen answers were received. Of these none were: 
quite correct. ‘‘ Dolabella'’ guessed the two uprights 
and the two last lights correctly and gave two good 
equivalents for the others. He wins the first prize, £5. 
“Dolabella's’’ name and address are Henry M. Bell, 
4, Churchill Place, Edinburgh. ‘ Kamsin’’ guessed the 
second upright and the third and fourth lights correctly, 
putting ‘(u)sual’’-for the first light which fits it. 
‘‘Kamsin’’ wins the second prize of £3, and is requested 
to send real name, style, and address. The third prize of 
£2 is awarded to‘ Arosa’’ (Mrs. P. W. Sutton, 92, Green- 
croft Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W.) for “ (u)sual,’” 
‘equivalence,’ ‘‘ Beder,’’ ‘‘Danleno.’’ If there had 
been a fourth prize it would have gone to ‘‘ Enos "’ for 
* (u)sual,’’ ‘‘ luggage,"’ “‘ (B)eder, ‘‘ Dan Leno.” ‘‘ Equiva- 
lence '’ is preferred to “‘ luggage,'’ because it is a constant 
trouble, whereas it is only when the Acrostic Editor 
travels that he has to take special acrostic luggage with 
him, 

“Scraps '’ won and received without protest a prize: 
on the system she now condemns. Her protest should. 
have come then. On the general point she should take 
counsel of people accustomed to contests. So should 
‘ Marion.”” And also refer to Rule 4. 
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OUT-OF- 
THE-WAY 
INTERVIEWS 
No. XII. 


An Outside 
Member of the 


Law Courts. 


“Travellers along the dusty Strand go on brightened and refreshed “‘'m a great believer in the open-air treatment. It’s so good for the 
after a pause at my box” digestion” 


“Yes, she's another well-known sight in her way and a great friend of ‘‘When | get a few minutes to spare | go and have a chat on life-saving 
mine, but she intensely resents being photographed” appliances with a near neighbour” 
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UDELL IVA TRIE EA 


THE BRAN PIE. 


iN very excellent system for creating and perpetuating a 

series ‘of ententes covdiales between nations has been 
devised and brought into working order by a Frenchman. 
Nothing, it is well known, so helps friendship between 
nations and their citizens as a general knowledge of the 
languages and ways of one state by the subjects of another ; 
yet this knowledge is hard to gain except by residence in 
the foreign country. Too often also the boys who went to 
another land have been cut off from entertaining society, 
have felt forlorn and friendless, and have passively resisted 
all attempts to make them understand or like foreign ways. 
They have clung together and nursed their home-sickness 
till the time of purgatory was over, and they returned, 
dropping what smattering of foreign talk or thought they 
had picked up as they landed on the sloppy pier of a 
British port. 


CE Ren, again, foreign youths coming to a country have too 

often considered themselves as spies, with a duty to 
see the weaknesses of their temporary residence and profit 
by them. Too many of the young Germans abroad, 
especially in England, have an unfriendly and critical bias 
against the land where they stay. They study a business 
in order to compete with it, go to plays in order to decry 
them, jeer in private at almost everything they see and hear. 
In this they make the great mistake of ignoring facts; and 
though they may win many isolated successes by diligent 
study their fixed ideas will lead them into fatal blunders. 
A typical instance of the bad results of starting with a 
hostile prejudice is seen in German comment on the Boer 
War as compared with the tenderness shown to massacres 
of Jews by Russians and of Armenians by Turks. The 
outburst of Anglophobe abuse was not only bad temper and 
bad taste but very bad business. 


6 as system that is to obviate many, if not all, of the 
disadvantages involved in sending boys abroad is 
very simple. Two families in different nations of equal 
standing and standard of life exchange children. Hans 
comes to a quiet bourgeois home in France, from which Jean 
Marie is sent to Hans’s people at Leipsic or Hamburg. 
The two youths are introduced and are encouraged to 
correspond. If one is having a good or bad time he reports 
it to his friend as well as to his own relations, and the 
kindness done to Jean Marie at Hamburg is repaid by his 


parents at Paris or Lyons to happy Hans. 
N°? national prejudice could long hold out against this 
constant friendly intercourse with a family of equal 
culture and standing. The wish would be to discover points 
of resemblance, features to approve and admire. Contempt 
is nearly always due to ignorance, even when it falls on the 
moral failings that alone deserve it; for there are few defects, 
even basenesses, that do not seem lighter when we look 
closely at them and understand them, Every theologian, 
poet, or novelist who has solved the workings of Judas 
Iscariot’s mind to his (or her) own satisfaction has formed a 
kindlier estimate of the traitor. So, too, the French youth, 
if any such there be, who has imbibed from some “ patriotic ”’ 
history the legend of perfidious Albion will find out from 
observing the brutal Britisher in his family life that he is 
a man—and also that she is awoman—like others. He will 
discover, applying the results of his experience from private 
to public affairs, that the worst perfidy of Albion has been 
usually a misunderstood muddle that has been thought 
clever because unexpectedly successful. 


Gpebes in this exchange of children between families there 

is another element of international friendliness. The 
youth of one people is sent to the other people to learn its 
language and manners and to get all the benefit he can 
from what he learns. Obviously his attention must be 
directed to the better side of his hosts and their nation. 
He is looking out for those things which they do better 
abroad ; he is neglecting those matters in which he or his 
nation is superior. An English boy in France will learn to 
fence, at which most of his new friends will beat him at 
first, while his French representative at home will try to 
fathom the mysteries of ‘ le cricquett.” In both a whole- 
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By Adrian Ross. 


some humility will tend to destroy national vanity while 
leaving national pride intact. 


[ is easier for the Western nations to exchange their sons 

for a few years for they have so much in common; but 
I would wish that with Russia, too, there could be a system 
of this kind. Possibly the powers that be in Russia would 
not approve of this proceeding, but surely, when Liberal 
ideas are in the air, it is better to meet them in circles where 
they have lost their danger by familiarity. We should. 
know what the real Russian generally is, and should realise 
that he is as a rule neither a Terrorist nor a member of the 
secret police dear to fiction. We should understand the 
workings even of the official mind of Russia and should 
cease to brand as bad faith what is often a mere depart- 
mental quarrel. When our War Office fails to work with 
the Admiralty and trouble ensues, do we cry ‘“ Treason” and 
hang somebody? (Perhaps it would not be so bad if we 
did.) No; we think that some clerk has muddled matters. 
This kind of mess is the government of Russia, except 
under a strong autocrat. Anyone who has seen the 
bureaucratic machine at work, protected by his quality of 
a foreigner, will sympathise even with the underpaid, if not 
very hard-worked, Muscovite official. He will cease to 
dread the vast unwieldy power but will also cease to 
hate it, and will love the men who make up its dumb 
millions. 


Ane the Russian families who had English youths and 
whose sons were in England would be drinking in 
fairly accurate information from both sides. They would 
be able to judge of the truth of the scraps of British news 
that their own newspapers allow them. For instance, 
when a London correspondent of a Russian paper declared 
in his own journal that his telegrams home were stopped by 
a Kensington postmaster every ordinary Russian believed 
it; every Russian who knew something of English ways 
would be pretty sure that London postmasters did not, and 
could not, do that sort of thing, and that the tale either 
rested on a misunderstanding or was deliberately invented 
to cause ill will. 


phe links between nations will not prevent war for an 
adequate cause but they will make it very improbable, 
because they will destroy the atmosphere of international 
distrust and dislike that makes much of small causes of 
quarrel. Fashoda, an insignificant swamp, nearly led to 
serious trouble; the Newfoundland question, two centuries 
old and always troublcso:ne, was settled speedily with a 
little goodwill ; the Morocco difficulty, the Egyptian dispute, 
each of a size to have caused several wars in the eighteenth 
century, were regulated in perfect calm. It will have to be 
a very large question that now embroils England and 
France; formerly almost any point at issue could be made 
a casus belli, Even the irrational conceptions of the common 
folk are useful; “‘Gay Paree” is to the British music-hall 
mind no den of a devouring ogre as in Napoleonic times 
but the traditional home of a light-hearted and engaging 
immorality. London is to the French humble intelligence 
no longer a gloomy haunt of suicidal Puritans, where hus- 
bands sell wives daily in ‘‘ Smiffiel,” spend the money in 
gin, and hang themselves, but a huge city with fine—if 
begrimed—buildings, splendid parks, and impressive police- 
men, where absolutely anything may be found if you know 
where to look for it. 


If we wish to have peace while the century runs, 
Without apprehensions and cares, 

Let us send other nations the pick of our sons 
And get them to trust us with theirs, 


When the training is over the boys will come home 
Once more to their country and kin, 

But they each leave a family over the foam, 
In Paris, perhaps, or Berlin, 


And the papers may rave and the statesmen intrigue 
For war to despoil and destroy ; 

But they never will break up the family league, 
The bond of a boy for a boy. 
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AN ANGLER’S BISLEY. 


hooting at Bisley is not war, but it is an exceedingly useful 
exercise of qualities indispensable in modern war and a test 
both of skill and weapons, All the more important improvements in 
the rifle are due to the demand for weapons which will shoot straight 
and shoot far—in matches, 
It might seem unnecessary to mention so obyious a fict as this 
but. for certain disparaging criticisms which have bcen made by 
anglers who ought to know better on the International Fly and Bait 


Russell 
FLY-CASTING COMPETITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


Mr. J. H. Lawrence, who beat all existing amateur records 
Casting Tournament held recently at the Crystal Palace. We are 
told it is “not fishing,” that no good can come of it, and so on. 
This is quite a mistaken idea, for great good has resulted from the 
casting tournaments which have been held in this country and in 
America during the past quarter of a century. Rods have been 
improved, improved reels have been invented, and there has been 
unquestionable improvements in methods of using them in conse- 
quence of these tournaments. 

To say nothing of the good fellowship engendered among anglers 
of all classes, both amateur and professional, 1 am sure that the 
majority of those who have attended these meetings will agree with 
me that they are amply justified. In saying this I do not pretend 
that there is not room for improvement as regards the nature of the 
competitions and the regulations governing them. Hitherto too 
much attention has been given to the endeavour to break records in 
distance-casting rather than in accuracy and delicacy and in using 
rods under actual fishing conditions, but this is a defect which 
brings its own remedy. Already it is quite evident that the 
general feeling of those who take part in and support these 
most interesting events is that their interest and value may be 
enhanced in many ways. 

As in all other mundane affairs, important or unimportant, 
we learn by experience. For instance, it is certain that in 
future fly-casting competitions we shall have judges behind the 
fly-caster as well as in front of him to see if on making the 
cast behind his fly touches the water; if it does it will not 
count. In theory we all know how to keep the fly well up 
behind, but in practice, as was clearly proved at the recent 
tournament, most of us do not doit. In this respect we—for I 
was a delinquent in this matter myself—were put to shame by 
an angler of the gentler sex, Miss Newham, who in the many 
hundreds of casts she made, both with the salmon rod and trout 
rod, did not once, as far as I saw, touch the water behind. All 
the same she got out a very long line in a perfect manner, which 
does great credit to her own skill and the teaching of her father, 
Mr. Newham, the professional fisherman of Wimbledon Lake. 
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By R. B. Marston. 


The record which | fully expected to see broken at the Crystal 
Palace was in the professional salmon fly-casting comp tition. The 
prize, we all knew, must be won either by the English champion, 
Mr. John J. Hardy of Alnwick, or the Irish champion, Mr. John 
Enright of Castle Connell. Both had met more than once before, 
both had cast over 50 yd. in public and were known to have done 
a good deal more in practice, but on this occasion Mr. Enright’s best 
and winning cast was 49 yd. and Mr. Hardy’s 44. This contest 
was interesting also from the fact that it was a test of rods as 
well as champions. Mr. Enright’s greenheart was matched against 
Mr. Hardy’s split cane. Mr. Hardy was not within yards of his usual 
form, and although Mr. Enright could not exceed or quite reach the 
coveted 50 yd. mark his casts were worthy of his reputation. From 
the judge’s boat it seemed to me that they went out as clean behind 
as in front. 

In the professional trout fly-casting he broke all our records, his 
cast of 34 yd. 2 ft. being 2 ft. more than the next best, but it was 
disqualified as his rod was an inch over the limit in length (11 ft. 6 in.). 
Even had it not been disqualified Mr. J. J. Hardy would have won 
as the aggregate of his three best casts was more than Mr. Enright’s. 
Curiously enough in Messrs. Hardy’s competition held a day or two 
later an amateur—Mr. J. H. Lawrence of Tonbridge, whose portrait we 
give—who had never cast at a tournament before, made three casts, 
two of 33 yd. and one of 34 yd., in splendid style. But our record 
for single-handed fly-casting is still some half-dozen yards behind 
American records, which wer: made, moreover, with lighter rods— 
rods which certainly are more entitled to be called and suitable for 
being used as fishing rods, This is a point which our rodmakers 
will have to bear in mind, for in future tournaments it is pretty 
certain that there will not only be a limit in weight but also a limit 
in calibre if | may use the expression as applied to rods. I have 
not the least doubt our rodmakers will be able to meet those 
requirements. At present they have merely been asked to produce 
a rod of a given weight to do certain work and they have done it. 
Great credit is due to the two American anglers, E. J. Mills and 
C. R. Hewett, who competed, as although they got no first prizes 
they carried off four others between them. 

One of the interesting events of the tournament was the victory 
of Messrs. Hardy’s improved “ Silex” reel in the casting from the reel 
competitions over the American multiplier and the Nottingham reel, 
which latter had hitherto won in nearly allsimilar matches. For the 
first time an ambidextrous fly-casting competition took place, and 
proved an attractive novelty. Many anglers did nearly as well with 
their left as with their right arm in trout fly-casting. Theonly thing 
I regretted was that some of the fly and bait casting competitions 
having for want of time to be held simultaneously it was impos- 
sible to see both. The next time we have a two-day tournament 
I hope it will be possible to have all the “ fly ” events on one day 
and all the “bait ” events on another. ‘The arrangements made by 
the committee and the honorary secretary, Mr. J. T. Emery, gave 
general satisfaction, and a special word of thanks is due to the 
Crystal Palace Company for the great help they gave us. Our 
pictures show some of the chief prizewinners at the affair, which 
was one of the most interesting that has ever taken place in the 
annals of angling. Full records with weights and lengths of rods 
and names of judges aré given in the f%shing Gazette for July 30 
and August 6. 
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Mr. Shaw, Mr, J. J. Hardy, Mr. L. Hardy 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he annual publication of the Golfing 
Annual supplies some interesting 
figures and suggests others. The names of 
2,859 golf clubs in all parts of the world are 
given, of which 1,738 are British, 812 United 
States and Canada, a total of 2,550, leaving 
309 spread over foreign countries and the 
other colonies. The list is by no means com- 
plete, especially in regard to golf clubs abroad, 
of which it is difficult to get particulars. 
There are also a great many clubs in this 
country which have neither clubhouse nor 
course of their own, organisations composed 
of the members of different professions and 
artisan clubs which play their competitions 
over the courses of other clubs or over 
common lands. Some of the latter are in- 
cluded in the list in the Golfing Annual, 
but not by any means all, and one would not 
be far wide of the mark in reckoning the 
number of golf clubs in the world at a round 
3,000. 


‘The amount of money expended by these 
380,000 players in the year in the 
pursuit of the game would be an interesting 
piece of statistics. Unfortunately individual 
expenses, not only of clubs but of individuals, 
vary so much that any accurate estimate is 
impossible. A fairly careful calculation which 
we made a year or two ago of the expenditure 
of the average club member in this country 
worked out at £26 13s.a year. In the United 
States and Canada the average club member's 
expenses are approximately the same as here, 
but the unattached golfers everywhere and 
members of other foreign golf clubs spend on 
the average very much less, probably about 
one-fourth per head less than the British and 
American club members. But taking these 
calculations as approximately correct we get 
the huge sum of 46,795,750 for Great Britain, 
the United States, and Canada, and £149,625 
for the remaining golfers, or a grand total 
annual expenditure of close on £7,000,000. 
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By Garden G. Smith: 


he date of the great Olympic golf cham- 
pionship at St. Louis in connection with 
the big exhibition is drawing near, but there 
does not seem to be any prospect that 
British golfers of note will take part in the 
competition. This seems a pity in view of 
the golfing extente cordiale established by 
the visit of the Oxford and Cambridge golfers 
to the States last season and also in view of 
Mr. Travis’s victory in the amateur cham- 
pionship. As a set-off to Mr. Travis’s win it 
would be a fine exploit if one of our players 
annexed the Olympic championship. 


[feclf has an off season that season is now. 

The great majority of golfers, no doubt, 
play all the year round, and in the midsummer 
holidays there is more play at the seaside 
resorts than at any other period, but there is 
a large class which puts its golf clubs away 
as soon as August begins. The delights of 
yachting, fishing, and shooting are not to be 


Axuzte statistics of club membership all 

over the world are unfortunately not 
available, but in this country and in the 
United States and Canada the average 
membership of all classes of golf clubs, 
making due allowance for those who belong 
to more than one club, works out at about 
100, In the colonies and elsewhere abroad 
the memberships are much smaller, and pro- 
bably about half that figure would represent 
their average number. This gives a total of 
255,000 golf-club members in Great Britain, 
the United States, and Canada, and else- 
where 22,500, or a grand total of 277,500 
members of golf clubs in the world. 


“TBs: of course, does not represent the 

actual number of players. There is 
the vast army of golfers who are unattached 
to any golf club, Lads at school and college, 
professionals, clubmakers, caddies, and golfers 
of the poorer classes who play over public 
commons both in this country and in the 
States. Another 100,000 might safely be 
added on this account, giving about 380,000 
golfers all the world over. 


GOLF 


Or can now combine the joys of the 

“spicy breezes” of Ceylon with the 
game of golf. The Colombo Golf Club 
originally started in 1880 on a rather poor 
course, but has now acquired a first-class one 
on what is described as ‘“ the fairest, coolest, 


_ and greenest spot in all Colombo.” The Ridge- 


way course, named after the late governor, 
Sir West Ridgeway, who is a keen golfer, is 
situated three miles from the fort and landing 
stage. There are eighteen excellent sporting 
holes set amidst magnificent tropical verdure. 
Golfing globe-trotters will find a few days at 
Colombo a pleasant break in their journey 
after barren Aden, or if going west after dry 
and dusty Fremantle. The honorary secre- 
tary of the golf club, Mr. W. G. McBean, is 
always accessible at the fort and ready to 
give all information and assistance to visiting 
golfers. 


Frenchman has defined the average 

Englishman as a man who plays golf 
all day and talks of nothing but bridge, and 
who plays bridge all night and talks of nothing 
but golf. 
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IN CEYLON—THE NINTH HOLE, COLOMBO 


denied, and the links are forsaken for the joys 
of the sea, the streams, andthe moors. There 
are some fortunate ones, however, who manage 
to combine golf with all these other sports. 
Some men have a fishing or shooting quite 
near a golf links which affords an agreeable 
change of amusement on days when the 
arrangements or the weather do not admit of 
sport with rod or gun. A delightful holiday 
is the combined yachting and golfing one. 
To cruise round the coast, playing golf all day 
and sleeping on board every night, is surely 
the acme of healthy holiday recreation and 
enjoyment. 


Ob if I were a millionaire, 
So full of cash and free of care, 
I would not stay in London town 
When streets are up and blinds are down 


On Scottish moor or links I'd be, 
Or sailing on the summer sea, 

If I were but a millionaire, 

So full of cash and free of care 


Or o'er some glorious loch or streau 

I'd throw a line. Alas my dream! 

For here I am in London town 

When streets are up and blinds are down 
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Wear and Tear.—August is essentially 
the children’s month. Not that of the nur- 
sery folk ; their summer has begun long ago, 
and they have already become familiar to the 
holidaymaker in their spotless white gar- 
ments with round, sun-tanned faces, bonny 
from long days spent in the irresponsible task 
of building unstable sand castles for the ulti- 
mate pleasure of seeing them razed to the 
ground. It is the army of schoolgirls and 
schoolboys who are presenting the greatest 
problem just now. Escaping from the 
authority and restraint of a long term they 
have plunged whole-heart.dly into the 
enjoyments of the seaside, and for the time 
being past and future are oz est for them 
and merged in the golden days of the 
present. Not so the powers who rule their 
destiny, however. A mother of five 
daughters, three of whom are still in the 
schoolgirl period, has told me that she has 
never ceased to wonder at the extraordinary 
talent her offspring possess for wearing out 
their clothes during the summer term, and 
the three daughters who are despatched to 
school with generous outfits return to the 
fold veritable Dorothy Draggletails without 
a single garment which she considers 
fit to carry them on through the 
autumn, 


Corsets.—And now the question 
of autumn school trousseau has come 
round again to prove once more the 
“hard nut” which the schoolroom 
authorities will be forced to crack. It 
is not a day too soon to speak of 
them either, for it means an entire 
reconstruction of the whole wardrobe 
between this and the middle of Sep- 
tember. Take the average girl of 
fifteen or sixteen. She is all hands 
and feet with a figure which will one 
day doubtlss be fine and shapely 
but which at present is— to put it 
mildly and moderately — awkward. 
It is not only the fault of the figure, 
however. Nine mothers out of ten 
consider that to pay a high price for 
a growing girl’s corsets is not only an 
extravagance but sheer folly as well. 
I know I shall be accused of repeat- 
ing an oft-told tale, but I believe 
implicitly that a 
really good 
lightly - boned 
straight -~ fronted 


stay, high 
enough at the 
back to give 


support to tired 
shoulders, — will 
prove a more 
important factor 
in the improvement of a girl’s carriage than 
all the drilling in the world and may be the 
making or marring of her figure, and given a 
really good pair of stays the rest of her 
wardrobe is simple. 


Schoolroom Attire.—For indoor school 
wear the serge skirt and the shirt are the two 


2 


main items of her outfit, and here I should 
like to suggest that the blouse for each 
individual girl should be made to her own 
measurements. To put a growing figure into 


a ‘“ stock-size” garment is nearly always 
fatal, and what can be worn with impunity 
when the figure has “settled down” as it 
were will look shapeless and unsightly on a 


CASINO WRAP 


Of rich gros-grain silk trimmed with lace; gathered yoke and frill of chiffon plissé; fronts 
finished with bands of embroidered satin 


growing girl who is all angles and whose 
proportions are at war one with the other. 
Simplicity, too, in the make is always to be 
recommended, and there is nothing to beat 
the tailor shirt fashioned of nun’s veiling or 
warm fancy flannel piped with silk, while it 
is always possible to add to the lining a 
little basque so that it sets well under the 
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skirt. 
the best 


skirt. 
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« CamPocu, 


For here is the trouble which is an 
the schoolzirl and 
is calculated to mar the set of 
garments, viz., the rucking up 
of the blouse at the waist-line as well 
as the disintegration of the blouse and 
As regards the latter, the leather belts 
which were new at the beginning of the 
summer season and which, although narrow 
in front, gradually widen out at the back, are 
the best possible for keeping the young 
wearer “tidy,” and the simpler the stock the 
better—a wide piece of ribbon of the same 
colour as the belt, in the centre of which is. 
sewn a little muslin turn-over collar which can 
be constantly renewed, answering the purpose 
admirably as it can be crossed at the back 
and tied in a smart little bowin front. Two 
blue serge skirts are always advisable, one 
for the schoolroom and one of a much 
heavier and warmer consistency to accom- 
pany the blue serge coat for outdoor wear, 
while for hockey an old last winter’s skirt is 
really quite sufficient for the purpose. 


The Question of Styles.—The subject 
of a schoolgirl’s coat is always rather a 
vexed one. There are girls of fifteen and 
sixteen who can wear a tight-fitting costume 
with impunity and look exceedingly 
well in it; but they are few and far 
between, and as a rule a developing 
figure does not lend itself kindly to 
tight garments. A bolero is out of 
the question for winter outdoor wear, 
and to my own mind nothing looks 
smarter for a growing girl than the 
little double-breasted reefer serge coat 
with brass buttons, or failing that a 
plain double-breasted sac coat reach- 
ing to a little below the hips. It is 
light and “easy,” and although | 
should always urge the best of warm 
underclothing during the cold weather 
and a warm woollen bodice under the 
skirt light walking attire is very advis- 
able. For my own part I do not 
believe in fur coats for girls, although 
I am quite of opinion that the smart 
strapped cloth overcoat as well asa 
rain coat for wear over a “ best dress ” 
or for specially cold weather ars two 
essentials which should not be omitted, 
and in the matter of furs it is hardly 
necessary to remind mothers in general 
that the short-haired pelts such as 
beaver, otter, ermine, astrachan, mink, 
and mole musquash look infinitely 
better for a young girl than the long 
ones such as fox or bear, which in- 
variably give an untidy appearance 
when the hair is worn over the 
shoulders. 


ever-present one to 
which 


Evening Frocks.—In the matter of 
the ‘‘ best dress ” there is no reason to advise. 
To a schoolgirl this particular item of her 
wardrobe is an all-important one, and though 
I am by no means in favour of an expensive 
wardrobe there is no reason whatever why 
a girl’s things should be ill-made or old- 
fashioned. For every-evening wear she re- 
quires nothing more than two or three pretty 
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white washing-silk blouses with elbow sleeves 
trimmed daintily with lace and a couple of 
skirts of soft whitecashmere or washing silk 
to wear with them, while two or three coloured 
sashes and a supply of hair ribbon to match 
will carry her satisfactorily through the term. 
A party frock is, however, a necessity which 
it is impossible to overlook, and I have seen 


GIRL’S BLOUSE 


Of ‘‘Vyella’’ with large gold buttons and muslin collar 


the most charming examples in white accor- 
dion-pleated crépe de chine with deep trans- 
parent shoulder yokes which would answer 
the purpose admirably for dancing frocks. 
For an evening wrap there is nothing prettier 
for girls up to fourteen or fifteen than the 
“Red Riding Hood ” cloaks of scarlet or white 
cloth with a silk-lined hood, but in the case of 
the elders a long coat of white cloth lined 
with silk and made with or without a shoulder 
cape is smarter and more suitable. 


Details.—The proverbial carelessness of 
the average girl about her boots and shoes 
and gloves brings me to another all-important 
point. Good boots are always an economy 
in the end like good corsets for the simple 
reason that an ill-fitting pair will ruin a girl’s 
“tread” and carriage as well as injure the 
shape of her feet, and a little vanity on this 
point ought to be encouraged rather than 
ignored. It would be well, too, if every girl 
were taught the use of the manicure case from 
the first, and the importance not only of nice 
hands but well-kept nails, until she has learnt 
to place her file and “ polisher” on much the 
same footing as her hair and tooth brushes. 
Although I am far from recommending silk 
petticoats and elaborate underclothing for 
schoolgirls I am quite of opinion that every 
girl should be brought up to give such matters 
their full share of attention and that the 
niceties of the toilet should be considered by 
her as carefully and frequently as the choice 
of a hat or a frock. 


Toilet Luxuries.—And speaking of the 
niceties of the toilet reminds me that I am 
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specially anxious to say a word or two to my 
sex in general on the subject of the specialities 
of that firm known as the Crown Perfumery 
Company, London, Paris, 
Berlin, and New York. I have 
lately been making a trial of 
their Crown Bathodora, which 
added to the bath or washing 
water is as delicious and refresh- 
ing a compound as one could 
wish to meet with in a lifetime. 
Not only doesit really materially 
improve the complexion but it 
effectually softens the water, 
which is a most important point 
for those who live in “hard 


a subtle and delicious odour 
which clings to the skin while 
it supplies an exhilarating tonic 
to the user. It is priced at 
2s. 6d. and can be had in a 
number of different perfumes, 
while I need hardly add that 
any chemist or stores 
will procure it. The 
soaps of the firm are 
too well known to require 
any eulogies on my part 
and are guaranteed to be 
manufactured of the 
finest ingredients and 
free from all deleterious 
matter. Of late two new 
perfumes have been 
added to those which 
have already won fame, 
and these are known as 
the “ Crown Nadia” and 
the ‘* Sweet Pea,” having 
the most delicate and delicious scent which 
reminds one for all the world of fresh cut 
flowers. 


Bijouterie.— We live in an age of wonders 
and have become as it were almost 4/asé 
as regards miracles. There are, however, 
certain exceptions which never pall upon our 
taste—and among these exceptions may 
be most essentially ranked the beautiful dia- 
monds and pearls which emanate from the 
Parisian Diamond Company, 85, New Bond 
Street, 143, Regent Street, and 37, 38, and 43, 
Burlington Arcade. They represent imitation 
brought to the highest pitch of perfection— 
imitation that might easily hoodwink a con- 
noisseur or turn the brain of the most prac- 
tised and experienced thief—and it is to the 
firm in question that those of us whose am- 
bitions soar beyond our means owe such a 
lasting debt of gratitude. 


Woman’s Ambition.— All women look 
triumphantly well in diamonds and _ pearls, 
and thanks to the Parisian Diamond Company 
we can all become possessed of one or two 
articles of bijouterie at least, from the modest 
string of pearls at tos. 6d.—which is abso- 
lutely undetectable from the real thing—to the 
exquisite parures and corsage ornaments. 
My ambitions have been recently aroused by 
the wonderful pins, combs, and ornaments for 
the hair)in all the latest designs, many of 
them copies of the antique which have been 
designed by the company and an example of 
which is shown on this page. 


A Fragrant Toilet Water.—There is a 
delightful toilet water which cannot be too 
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water” districts, and it leaves 
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strongly recommended for general use in 
every household, and which, I expect, is 
familiar to- most readers of ‘My Lady’s 
Mirror.” I allude to Murray and Lanman’s 
Florida Water, which I have practically tested 
for many years. It possesses a very delicate 
and entirely agreeable perfume of which one 
never tires, while a tablespoonful in th- 
toilet basin or half a bottle in your bath 
water will not only impart to them invigorat- 
ing and softening qualities but will also 
rejuvenate the skin. In hot weather this 
fragrant Florida Water should be freely used ; 
it has an aromatic odour and should be 
employed on all occasions when a perfume or 
toilet water is desirable. 


Rejuvenation of the Complexion. —It seems 
almost superfluous to remind not only our 
many Irish readers but visitors who will make 
Dublin their headquarters next week for the 
horse show that Mrs. Pomeroy, the renowned 
toilet specialist, has a branch establishment 
in 39, Grafton Street. There one can have 
the same beneficial face treatment at the 
hands of skilled ladies that is carried out at 
29, Bond Street, and there also can be pur- 
chased the delightful Skin Food and Liquid 
Powder, both so invaluable in the summer for 
restoring the elasticity and fresh appearance 
to the face as well as promoting those good 
looks which we all sigh for. Both specialities 
have my warmest approval. DELAMIRA. 


DIAMOND HAIRPIN 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


